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THE WORD OF GOD IN THE WESTMINSTER 
ASSEMBLY 


WILLIAM HALLER 
Barnard College, Columbia University 


In December 1641 the Puritan preachers petitioned Parlia- 
ment to establish regular monthly fast days with prayer and 
preaching and to call a synod of divines in order to reconstitute 
the Church. Parliament approved the first proposal at once’ 
but delayed adopting the second until a year and a half later. 
By that time war had begun with the King but, contrary to the 
assurances put forth by the preachers, the Lord had so far 
withheld victory from his professed servants, and in June 1643, 
a royalist plot was exposed in London only just in time to save 
Parliament from being overthrown by violence. Moved by this 
event, Parliament at once decreed a day of solemn thanksgiving 
with sermons at St. Margaret’s by Stephen Marshall and 
Obadiah Sedgwick and then at last voted to call the long desired 
Assembly of Divines. This body convened at Westminster on 
July 1, and a special fast day in honor of the event was held 
a week later with sermons by Matthew Newcomen and Oliver 
Bowles.” 

But if Parliament and Assembly together were to be saved 
from destruction, it seemed necessary not only to get the Church 
reformed but to go about reforming it in such a way as to gain 
the assistance of the Scots in the war against the King. Sir 
Henry Vane, with iwo preachers to assist him, was sent to 
Edinburgh to negotiate a military and ecclesiatical alliance. 
The resulting Solemn League and Covenant was promptly 
ratified by the Scots, and commissioners were dispatched to the 
Assembly at Westminster. The English Parliament also rati- 
1 Two preachers were regularly invited, a month in advance, to preach to the 

members of the house of commons at St. Margaret’s church, Westminster, on 
these occasions, and the sermons were usually published, also by invitation 
of the house, shortly after their delivery. Similar procedure was followed 


in the case of special days either of fasting or thanksgiving. See Commons 
Journal, passim. 


2 Matthew Newcomen, Jerusalems Watchmen, July 7, 1643; Oliver Bowles, 
Zeale for Gods House Quickned, July 7, 1643. 
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fied the agreement, though not without certain reservations 
and amendments, and on September 25, 1643, both houses, 
the Assembly, and the Scottish commissioners swore to uphold 
it at a solemn meeting at St. Margaret’s Church, with addresses 
by Philip Nye for the English and Alexander Henderson for 
the Scots. The Assembly, with the Scottish commissioners in 
constant attendance, then addressed itself to the great task 
of reconstituting the Church on a national scale for both 
England and Scotland. Within two months its members found 
themselves completely at odds, and the dispute, spreading to 
Parliament, public, and the army, presently disrupted not only 
the Assembly but the entire reform movement and indeed the 
Church itself. 

My purpose is not to review again the differences of Pres- 
byterians, Independents, and sectaries within and without the 
Westminster Assembly. Nor shall I attempt what seems to 
me the impossible task of determining in which party or parties 
to those disputes the pure light of religious liberty first shone 
forth. Toleration, when it came, did not solve the problem 
which disrupted the Church at the Puritan Revolution. It mere- 
ly obviated in time the civil consequences of that disruption. 
It did not restore unity to the Church. It merely enabled men 
to live at peace with one another in the State, notwithstanding 
their religious differences. The question is how and why did 
they come to differ. What was there in their common religious 
experience which led them, the more earnestly they strove 
after understanding and agreement, deeper and deeper into 
disagreement and confusion? 

Matthew Newcomen in his sermon of July 7 told his 
hearers that, “as Queen Mary said of Callice,” so many a 
godly minister might say, “when I am dead, rip me and you 
shall finde Jerusalem at my heart.” Certainly few members of 
the Assembly could think of society except as a community of 
Christians, comprehended within a single ecclesiastical sys- 
tem. The Puritan movement had been a reaction not against 
the Church, not even against hierarchy as such, but against 
a government of the Church dependent upon the crown and 
out of sympathy with a great part of the common clergy and 
their people. The professed intention of the Puritan reformers 
from the beginning and of Parliament and Assembly now 
was not to promote or perpetuate non-conformity but to re- 
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store the Church, purified and strengthened, to its place 
beside the State as the central institution of organized society. 
Thanks largely, however, to the work of these men themselves, 
the time was gone when English life could be reduced to a 
single religious pattern or enclosed within a single ecclesiastical 
frame. Yet the failure of their efforts to attain the New Jerusa- 
lem was not due to the uncompromising intolerance of some of 
their number or the intransigent particularism of others so 
much as to the temper and outlook of themselves and of their 
people after three generations of preaching under the changing 
conditions of English life, not least in the terms of religious 
life. And things would undoubtedly have come to pass much 
as they did even if the familiar but alien Scots had not been 
injected into the situation. 


The explanation of what happened in the Westminster 
Assembly is to be seen, first of all, in the state of mind of the 
men who made up its membership, no matter which side they 
may have taken in its disputes. Their attitudes and the nature 
of the dfficulties into which it led them were at once understood 
by the Scots, who came upon the scene with what seemed the 
same ideas and purposes but with a very different experience 
and background. Scottish reformers in the sixteenth century 
had started with the same principles as English reformers 
but, unlike the English, they had quickly gained control of 
the Church and had worked out a system of government which 
made it the great instrument of discipline and order in the 
nation. The strength of the Scottish Kirk lay in its acceptance 
by the people, and its essential characteristic was its indepen- 
dence. The freedom Scotchmen learned to value was not the 
freedom of individuals or particular groups to differ with each 
other or with the Church itself but the freedom of the Church 
to instruct, admonish, and discipline all sinners alike, even 
the rulers of the State. King James, to be sure, formulated 
a theory of kingship designed to liberate himself from the 
domination of the men who ruled the Kirk, and before he 
left for England he succeeded in imposing serious restraints 
upon their authority. Nevertheless, Presbyterianism had by 
that time fixed its indelible pattern upon Scottish life and 
character, and with the departure of James for London, it 
continued substantially intact. Hence the Scottish commis- 
sioners, when they arrived at Westminster in 1643, were able 
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to set forth its workings to the English with an assurance 
that came from long established, well recognized success. 
Every parish, as they explained to their English colleagues, 
should have its pastor, its teacher, and its ruling elders. These 
made up the kirk session and were responsible for the minds, 
manners, morals, and souls of the people. Above the parish 
stood the presbytery, composed of representatives, lay and 
clerical, of all the parishes of a given district. This body, which 
in effect replaced the episcopal diocese, was the key to the 
whole system. The election of church officers gravitated under 
its control. It controlled the all-important function of ordina- 
tion. It was always at hand to maintain the disciplinary powers 
of the kirk session. It sent its representatives to the regional 
synod and the General Assembly. The General Assembly, with 
the nation thus solidly organized behind it, became thus the 
representative body of the whole people, more powerful than 
Parliament. 


Scottish Presbyterianism proved unacceptable to English- 
men, but what happened in England is not to be understood 
unless we understand the meaning of Scottish Presbyterianism. 
It gave coherence and focus to the common life. It supplied a 
corpus of ideas, a vocabulary, an instrument for the formula- 
tion and expression of opinion. It provided an organ of criti- 
cism. It brought upon the stage the Scots dominie with his 
people behind him, narrow, provincial, even sometimes gro- 
tesque, but tenacious of principle and of his people’s interest, 
nobody’s fool, pawky, in a word Scotch. We can see him to 
the life in the letters written by Robert Baillie,* pastor of Kil- 
winning in the presbytery of Irvine in Ayrshire, professor 
and principal of the University of Glasgow, to his wife, pa- 
rishioners, and friends from the General Assembly at Edin- 
burgh, from the camp of the Scottish army, from London in 
1641, and again later from the Westminster Assembly. There 
were many things Baillie did not understand and could not 
appreciate, and when Scottish judgment went wrong, it went 
disastrously wrong. Nevertheless, what he saw he faced square- 
ly and stated honestly. In his pages we can still feel the force 
and solidarity of the society which stood behind Alexander 
Henderson when, as Moderator of the General Assembly at 


3 Robert Baillie, Letters and Journals, ed. by D. Laing, (Bannatyne Club, Edin- 
burgh, 1841-42). 
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Glasgow, he defied the King’s orders and when later, as leader 
of the Scottish commissioners to the Westminster Assembly, 
he pled and argued and bargained with the unaccountable dissi- 
dent English on behalt of his people. Henderson, Baillie, and 
their associates did not come to Westminster because their 
church needed to be reformed or their people united. They came 
as ambassadors to make certain once for all of the Kirk’s se- 
curity. The stage they had been acting on, all their lives, was 
bleak and narrow, but on that stage they had been accustomed 
to make firm decisions, to exercise authority, to get their 
business done. 


Not so the members of the Puritan brotherhood. They 
had, no less than the Scots, started out with a conception of the 
Church as an all-embracing independent kingdom of the spirit, 
sustained by the State but ruled by ministers called to their 
task by the spirit manifested in the people, and most of them 
still held to this conception, in theory at least, in 1643. But 
unlike the Scots, they had never been able to put it into un- 
impeded practice. Their continuance in the Church had been 
tolerated solely on the condition that they leave the things of 
government alone and devote their energies to the work of the 
pulpit. There they had flourished, but they had done so by per- 
sonal address, by the exercise of their gifts as preachers, by 
making themselves leaders of self-conscious groups, brought 
together by what seemed spontaneous conviction, held together 
by free choice, and always more or less at odds with established 
authority. On this basis the brotherhood of preachers had at- 
tained remarkable cohesion, but the essential condition of its 
growth was the freedom of the individual to preach, not the 
strength of a central organization. They naturally expected, 
when the time should come, to take over the government of the 
Church throughout the nation and to follow the same plan 
that had served so well in Scotland and Geneva, but their con- 
ception of that plan, compared to the clear practicality of the 
Scots, was theoretical and nebulous, and their experience in ad- 
ministering it virtually nil. Moreover, since the beginning of 
the present crisis, they had concerned themselves, first of all, 
not with the immediate replacement of bishops by presbyteries 
but with the liberation of the pulpit. They had campaigned 
against prelacy, even at the cost of resisting the Crown, but 
their first object was to insure their own freedom to preach 
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the Word. Until they could be certain of that, they could not, 
with the best will in the world, really address their thoughts to 
the practical problem of instituting any sort of government in 
the Church to take the place of that which had just been over- 
thrown. 

They were, as it turned out, never able to solve that 
problem at all, because the movement of which they and their 
kind were the authors and chief agents had brought into being 
a mode and habit of popular religious organization and expres- 
sion which could not now be laid aside, a way of religious life, 
centered in preaching and the Bible, a type of organization 
Protean in its adaptability to changing folk experience. The 
seeds of English denominationalism, that is to say, of that hap- 
py condition described by Voltaire which left every English- 
man, as one to whom liberty was natural, free to go to heaven 
peaceably by what road he chose, were sown in those more or 
less formless, shifting, unrecognized groups of like-minded 
souls who, from Elizabethan times on, were permitted to come 
together in one way or another in order to help themselves to the 
Gospel, preached by whomsoever they deemed gifted for the 
task. Most of these groups remained within the Church until 
Laud drove them out. Some withdrew to form independent con- 
gregations or out-and-out sects. Preachers were, for the most 
part, university graduates and ordained ministers, though as 
time went on many could boast no calling or education except 
that bestowed by the Spirit itself. Congregation differed from 
congregation, sect from sect, preacher from preacher, but 
these divisions mattered less in the broad development of Eng- 
lish life than free access to the Word in print and a ready supply 
of men prepared to expound the Word. Thus Englishmen fell 
into the way of congregating as they chose for the satisfaction 
of their souls in church, chapel, or conventicle, at home or in 
exile, in England, on the continent, or in the American wilder- 
ness. Wherever they went, and they were about to go every- 
where, whatever they called themselves, this was to be their 
accustomed way. 

The reservations which were to prevent the molding of 
English life into the stiff pattern of Scottish Presbyterianism 
were evident from the beginning in the attitude taken by Parlia- 
ment toward the Westminster Assembly. Since prelacy, what- 
ever might be said for it, was a weapon in the hands of the 
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King, Parliament had reduced the power of the bishops step 
by step to nothing. At the same time it admitted without ques- 
tion the supreme importance of preaching, removed offending 
clergy wherever possible, and by lectureships and other devices 
filled up the pulpits with preachers acceptable to the Puritan 
brotherhood. It instituted fast days, with sermons upon ser- 
mons, to which its members regularly gave ear at St. Marga- 
ret’s. But one thing the parliamentary leaders would not do, 
namely, relinquish the power over the ecclesiastical state which 
they had just wrested from the Crown or grant to presbyters 
the authority they had taken away from prelates. Hence they 
delayed calling the Assembly of Divines until compelled by 
strategic necessity. Even then the Assembly, as they defined 
it, was not an assembly in the Scottish sense at all but, as 
Baillie observed, merely “a meeting called by Parliament to 
advyse ... in what things they are asked.’* Parliament 
designated the members and included among them some of its 
own number. Parliament prescribed the matters which the 
Assembly was to consider and advise upon. In the end, as 
Baillie bitterly complained, the Erastian lawyers of the House 
of Commons rendered the whole work of the Assembly frus- 
trate by denying the Presbyterian jus divinum. 


But the trouble went deeper than the unwillingness of 
Parliament men to give way to the ministers. Baillie’s reports 
of his countrymen’s dealings with the English, from the first 
drafting of the Covenant at Edinburgh in 1643 to his own 
final departure from Westminster in 1647, is the story of the 
increasing bafflement of Scottish assumptions by English com- 
promises and of Scottish confidence by the indirection and in- 
consistency of the English mind and character. It is also the 
story, sharply depicted from a single viewpoint, of the disinte- 
gration of the whole Puritan movement from within itself. 
But the story began promisingly enough for the Scots. The 
English for once were having to come to Edinburgh, asking 
favors. “The Parliament syde,” Baillie wrote, “is running 
down the brae . . . now when all is desperate, they cry aloud 
for our help.”* He should, however, have taken warning from 
the character of the men Parliament sent north to negotiate 
the desired alliance. He did indeed marvel at English “slow- 


4 Ibid., II, 186. 
5 Ibid., II, 83. 
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ness in all their affaires,’ and he suspected Nye as “head of 
the independents.” But he admired Vane as “‘one of the gravest 
and ablest of that nation’ without discovering that he was 
also one of the subtlest and most difficult to pin down, and the 
good Scot was dazzled as most men were by Marshall’s elo- 
quence in the pulpit. The English were for “a civill league” 
and “keeping a doore open in England to Independancie,” 
while the Scots were for “‘a religious Covenant,” drafted by the 
practised hand of Alexander Henderson. Vane’s management 
of the affair, whether the Scots were wholly deceived or not, 
was characteristic and significant. The English agreed to the 
covenant with a reservation. They agreed to endeavor the 
preservation of the Church of Scotland and the reformation of 
the Church of England—“according to the Word of God and 
the example of the best reformed churches.”° What the Word 
of God signified in the matter was left for the future to discover. 
In his address before Parliament and Assembly at St. Marga- 
ret’s on September 25,’ Nye declared that what they all agreed 
to in the Covenant was to preserve and reform religion but that, 
if it should be found that England had done better in “handling 
the word of righteousnesse” or that Scotland had done better 
in order and discipline or that some other church had “learned 
Christ better,’ they would all “humbly bow, and kisse their 
lips that can speak right words unto us in this matter.” In the 
face of such slippery statements, Henderson on the same oc- 
casion got what comfort he could out of dourly reiterating the 
fundamental principle of the Scottish Reformation: ‘“‘Neces- 
sitie, which hath in it a kinde of Soveraignty, and is a Law 
above all Lawes, and therefore is said to have no Law, doth 
mightily presse the Church and Kingdome of Scotland at this 
time.’’* 





But the English attitude toward the problem of the Church 
was most sharply revealed in the rules which Parliament laid 
down at the very beginning for the Assembly’s procedure. Ev- 
ery member was required to pledge himself “not to maintain 
any thing but what he believes to be the Truth and to embrace 
Truth in Sincerity, when discovered unto him. . . . What any 
Man undertakes to prove as necessary, he shall make good out 


6 S. R. Gardiner, Constitutional Documents, third ed., (1906), 268. 

7 The Covenant with a Narrative—Also two Speeches—the one by Mr. Philip 
Nye, the other by Alexander Henderson, (1643). 

8 Ibid. 
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of the Scriptures.” To these prescriptions, no one, of course, 
Scots or English, would have thought of taking exception, but 
the whole meaning of the Puritan Revolution, so far as it af- 
fected the Church, lay in the injunctions: 

No Man to be denied to enter his Dissent from the Assembly, and his 
Reasons for it, in any Point, after it hath first been debated in the As- 
sembly ; and thence, if the dissenting Party desire it, to be sent to the 
Houses of Parliament by the Assembly (not by any particular Man, 
or Men, in a private Way) when either House shall require it. 

All Things agreed on, and prepared for the Parliament, [are] to be 
openly read and allowed in the Assembly; and then offered as the 
Judgment of the Assembly, if the major Part assent; provided that the 
Opinion of any Persons dissenting, and the Reasons urged for it, be 
annexed thereunto, (if the Dissenters require it) together with the Solu- 
tions (if any were) given in the Assembly to these Reasons.® 


The assumption behind these rules was obvious. All that 
the members of the Assembly need do to discover the truth and 
come to an agreement concerning the Church, it was supposed, 
was to examine the Word of God thoroughly and debate their 
findings freely, and this was in fact what they proceeded to do. 
But the consequences of such procedure became at once apparent 
when, on August 28, Parliament asked for the Assembly’s 
judgment as to the lawfulness of the Covenant, the text of which 
had just arrived from Scotland. The formula “according to the 
word of God” held the members in debate all day Monday. 
Tuesday they concluded that they were ready to submit their ap- 
proval to the House. But Wednesday, being a fast day, they 
spent in prayer and preaching, and on Thursday, just as they 
were preparing to wait upon Parliament with the results of their 
deliberations, Cornelius Burgess stood up to enter his dissent 
and demand time to present his reasons. Lightfoot tells us that it 
was judged to be “intolerable impudency, that the great affairs 
upon his captiousness.”*® Nevertheless, this was not the last 
of two kingdoms, should be thought fit by him to stay and wait 
occasion on which the affairs of kingdoms and of churches were 
required to wait while preachers searched the Scriptures, con- 
sulted their consciences, and exercised their gifts. 

The Scots saw quickly enough that this was no way to 
get the business done that they had come about. “The like of that 
Assemblie,” Baillie wrote soon after his arrival, “I did never see, 


9 Commons Journal, July 5, 1643; John Lightfoot, ‘‘Journal,’’ Works XIII, 4. 
10 Lightfoot, ‘‘Journal,’’ XIII, 11. 
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the lyke was never in England, nor any where is shortlie lyke 
to be.”” He marvelled at the “learning, quickness, and eloquence 
. . the great courtesie and discretion in speaking of these 
men.” “They harangue long and very learnedlie. They studie the 
questions well before hand, and prepares their speeches.” Their 
manner of conducting their meetings is admirable and worthy 
of imitation. But “their longsomeness is wofull at this time.” 
For one thing, the prolocutor, William Twisse, though admitted- 
ly “very learned ... , very good, beloved of all, and highlie es- 
teemed,” was not a man to shut off discussion and force de- 
cisions.” After long debates about pastors, doctors, elders, and 
deacons, the Assembly spent two or three sessions discussing 
the duties of widows in the Church, “not,” Baillie observes, 
“that we needed to stay so long on that subject, but partlie be- 
cause everie thing that comes to the Assemblie must be debaited, 
and none of their debates are short.”” After months of this, 
Scottish patience grew thin—“The unhappie, and unamendable 
prolixitie of this people, either in Church or State: we are vexed 
and overwhelmed with their ways.’* “The humour of this peo- 
ple is very various, and inclinable to singularities, to differ 
from all the worid, and one from another, and shortlie from 
themselves. No people had so much need of a Presbyterie.”* 


The question of presbytery or no presbytery was indeed, 
from the Scottish point of view, the crux of the whole dispute. 
Apologists for prelacy had claimed that bishops, though ow- 
ing their appointment to the Crown, derived their authority 
from God. The Scots did not deny the principle of jus divinuni 
but claimed the right for presbyters chosen by the people. In 
effect this meant, instead of popular rule, control of the Church 
by a closely knit ministerial caste, but theocracy had enabled the 
Scottish people to withstand feudal anarchy and royal tyranny. 
The Kirk stood, in a sense the English never knew, for order 
and unity within the nation, and its representatives at West- 
minster would not have been good Scotchmen if they had not 
endeavored to make certain that the security of Scotland should 
be sealed in the establishment of what Baillie frankly describ- 
ed as a “Scottish presbytery” in the English church. Many 
11 Baillie, Zetters, II, 107-110. 

12 Ibid., II, 120. 


13 Ibid., II, 164. 
14 Ibid., II, 177. 
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English divines, naturally enough, also assumed that the minis- 
terial order was now to succeed to the same position in England 
which it long held in Scotland. But the Puritan brotherhood had 
never played such a role as the Scottish reformed clergy had 
done. In England the people had learned to look not to the 
Church or its ministry but to Crown and Parliament as the 
instruments and symbols of national unity, and that unity had 
been attained by the sacrifice at need of uniformity and con- 
sistency to political expediency, by the ignoring of differences it 
did not pay the State to proceed against. But the principal 
ground of difference was religion, and the principal fomenters 
of religious differences had been the Puritan preachers. When 
they came to Westminster, they were or thought they were for 
now setting up some sort of regime in the Church upon the 
presbyterian model. They were to find themselves, however, 
quite incapable of reversing their own habits of mind, let alone 
of coping with the incalculable forces in national life which 
the Bible and the pulpit in their hands had set in motion. Not 
only could they not overcome the rooted Erastianism of the 
lawyers in Parliament, but more to the point, they could not 
check, even in the Assembly itself, the impulse of preachers to 
preach the Gospel as they understood it to whomsoever might 
bring a receptive spirit to listen. 

This fact was brought home to the majority by Thomas 
Goodwin, the leader of the small group of Independents in the 
Assembly but the voice of an increasing host of Independents 
and sectaries outside. He was one of the most eminent and rep- 
resentative of the whole preaching brotherhood. He had been a 
student at Cambridge while the memory of William Perkins 
was still alive in the university. He was a disciple of John Pres- 
ton and Richard Sibbes. With Sibbes, Thomas Ball, and John 
Davenport, he had edited Preston’s numerous sermons for post- 
humous publication. He had succeeded that famous preacher as 
lecturer at Trinity Church, Cambridge. He was a friend of 
John ‘Cotton, and about the time the latter had taken refuge 
from Laud in New England, Goodwin had gone to preach to 
an English congregation in Holland. He was now back in a 
London pulpit and had just reissued a collection of his sermons 
with the title A Childe of Light Walking in Darkness (1636, 
1643). This was a moving, eloquent, poetic treatment of the 
well-worn theme of regeneration, the familiar picture of the 
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single soul on its lone pilgrimage, lighted by grace. On April 22, 
1642, he had addressed the House of Commons on the problem 
of reformation in a fast-day sermon, called Zerubbabels En- 
couragement to Finish the Temple (1642). “Gods first and 
chiefe care,” he told his hearers, “was to build up his Church 
mysticall, to make men Saints . . . and to that end made plenti- 
full provisions in matters of faith.” “Matters of Order & 
Government,” on the other hand, came later; men “often fall 
into the right, by seeing their errors by degrees.” “Be sure you 
establish nothing but what you have full, cleare, and generall 
light for’; otherwise you will “but lay a foundation of a new 
rent and division in the age to come. For there is a Spirit,” he 
says, mentioned in his text (Zechariah 4: 6-9), “even the Holy 
Ghost, who will not rest working in mens spirits, till the whole 
building be rightly framed.” His opponents would have agreed 
that there was certainly a spirit working in him, but whether 
a holy spirit they would have questioned. 

“Tt were a thousand pities of that man,” Baillie said, “I 
hope God will not permitt him to goe on and to lead a faction 
for renting of the kirk.’’’ Nevertheless, Goodwin and his as- 
sociates took full advantage of the Assembly’s rules of pro- 
cedure and of its members’ scruples in favor of full and free de- 
bate in the light of Scripture in order to prolong discussion and, 
it seemed to the Scots, to confuse counsel and prevent decision. 
More than once Baillie had to note how, just as agreement on 
one point or another seemed about to be reached, Goodwin “in- 
continent assayed to turn all upside down” or “carried it so, that 
all was dung in the howes.’”* But the most baffling thing was 
that the English themselves, with the best will in the world, 
seemed unable to put a stop to such tactics. By April, 1644, the 
good Scot was saying ‘“‘we are almost desperate to see anything 
concluded for a long time: their way is wofully tedious. Noth- 
ing, in any Assemblie that ever was in the world except Trent, 
like to them in prolixitie.’’” 

The first decisive step, however, was taken by the Inde- 
pendents themselves, when early in January, 1644, they carried 
their case to Parliament and the public in print in An A pologeti- 
call Narration. The majority of their colleagues in the Assembly 
15 Ibid., II, 123, 


16 Ibid., II, 123, 228. 
17 Ibid., II, 164. 
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were forgetting the pit whence they had been digged. Every 
Puritan group either began as or tended to become a “gathered 
church,” centered in its minister and limited in membership, 
though not necessarily in attendance, to his convinced personal 
adherents. Hence many preachers outside the Assembly, not 
to mention their followers, looked with distrust on the proposal 
to curtail the liberty they had formerly enjoyed and had only 
just regained and to re-enact in the guise of presbyterian 
“classes” a limiting power over their activities. The authors of 
An Apologeticall Narration seemed to be asking only that allow- 
ance might be made, in any system of government now to be 
set up in the Church, for persons like themselves and for the 
groups they represented. They were in fact demanding the 
continuance under Presbyterianism of at least the same latitude 
for preaching as had obtained before the Laudian repression. 
The effect of the publication of their plea was, of course, to 
complicate and confuse the whole discussion still further, but 
again we must observe that one important source of all con- 
fusion was the state of mind of the Puritan preachers them- 
selves, whichever side they took in the contention. 


The attitude in the preachers which consistently frustrated 
their best efforts to impose a rigid theocracy in England is well 
illustrated in the statement made by Charles Herle in licensing 
An Apologeticall Narration for the press. He was the author 
of several pamphlets defending Parliament’s right to resist ab- 
solutism in the King. He had several times been asked to preach 
before Parliament at St. Margaret’s. He had published a tem- 
perate but cogent attack on the Independents, called The Inde- 
pendency on Scriptures of the Independency of Churches [May 
2] 1643, and he sided against them in the Assembly. Even in 
giving them permission to publish their manifesto, he still says 
that he inclines to “the Presbyteriall way of Church Govern- 
ment.” He nevertheless gives them leave to print and commends 
what they have to say as “seasonably needfull’”’ for the vindica- 
tion of the Protestant party in general from “the aspersions of 
Incommunicablenesse within it selfe’ and of the writers them- 
selves “both against misreportings from without, and some 
possible mistakings from within.” He declares that what they 
have to say is “full of peaceablenesse, modesty, and candour.” 


No wonder, in the face of such scrupulous care lest the 
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opposition should not be heard, that the Scots despaired of ever 
getting the Church safely reformed. They countered An A polo- 
geticall Narration by publishing a statement of their own, prob- 
ably from the pen of Alexander Henderson, entitled Reforma- 
tion of Church-Government in Scotland, Cleered from some 
mistakes and Prejudices. Again they showed how clearly they 
perceived the difficulty before them and how helpless they were 
to deal with it. Temperately, patiently, but nonetheless positive- 
ly, they once more explained how reformation had been ac- 
complished in Scotland and how the presbyterian system really 
worked in practise. A more dignified or reasonable statement 
from the Scottish point of view would be hard to conceive. The 
writers saw clearly enough that their differences with the In- 
dependents sprang from the difference between English and 
Scottish experience. Reformers in England, they noted, had 
been “either altogether, or for the greater part taken up with 
the Doctrine,” which, of course, they derived like the Scots 
from the Scriptures. In Scotland, on the other hand, “after the 
doctrine was established, which was speedily done,” reformers 
were chiefly occupied with discipline and government and 
with putting down opposition. The result was, they claimed, a 
system midway between anarchy and tyranny, and though they 
were willing “to heare and learne from the word of God, what 
needeth further to bee reformed in the Church of Scotland: Yet 
God forbid, that we should never come to any certainty of per- 
swasion, or that we should ever be learning, and never come 
to the knowledge of the truth.” 


Judging from their experience, therefore, the Scottish 
commissioners found the objections of the Independents chi- 
merical if not disingenuous. They professed to be afraid lest the 
authority of presbyteries be used unwarrantably against indi- 
vidual congregations and churches, and they contended that 
discipline could be sufficiently maintained if churches were free 
to admonish and, if necessary, break communion with offending 
bodies. To the Scots, the danger their opponents feared seemed 
never likely to occur, and the objection it gave rise to was due 
to failure to understand the representative character of presby- 
terian government. They foresaw, for their part, the much 
greater danger that would rise from failure to set up any author- 
ity above the individual congregation. If every individual 
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church were left free from control outside itself, then every 
church might differ with impunity from every other, and if no 
church need submit to any superior authority, why need any 
member of any church submit to the authority of the Church 
itself? Only through the imposition of order and the mainten- 
ance of discipline on a national scale had the reformed church 
in Scotland made headway against disorder and repression. Any 
break in that system would mean not a gain in liberty for the 
Church but an advantage to its enemies. 


With the publication of An Apologeticall Narration, the 
debate over the problem of reconciling liberty with order in the 
Church spread from the Assembly to the public press and at 
once took in the problem of liberty and order in the State as well. 
The many important pamphlets evoked by this controversy have 
in recent years received deserved attention. But the movement 
which in large measure led to all this began in the pulpit. The 
great debate over liberty arose out of the steadily developing 
conflict in the minds and purposes of preachers, and preachers 
continued to be chief participants in the struggle they had set in 
motion long after it had got beyond their control. Their most 
characteristic and effective form of expression, however, was 
not the pamphlet but the sermon. In the pulpit more than in the 
press they revealed their varying reactions to the dilemma 
upon which they had impaled themselves. 


First of all, whoever managed such things obviously de- 
cided by the close of 1643 that the Scots should be given oppor- 
tunity to plead their own cause before the House of Commons 
from the pulpit of St. Margaret’s. Henderson was called to 
preach on the fast-day in December, Rutherford in January, 
Baillie in February, and Gillespie in March. Henderson was 
called again to preach at the thanksgiving service for the victory 
at Marston Moor in July. In his fast-day sermon he let his 
hearers know that it was their business as godly men and magis- 
trates to make laws for the settlement of church government 
and “to constrain their Subjects to the duties of Religion, and 
to coerce and stop them that they do nothing to the contrary.” 
Parliament must not like Gallio keep to civil matters only or 
like Gamaliel resort to compromise and evasion.** Succeeding 


18 Alexander Henderson, A Sermon preached to the Honourable House of Commons 
—December 27, 1643 (1644). 
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Scottish preachers continued to harp upon the same theme. “No 
Protestant church to this day,” Baillie declared in the preface 
to his sermon, had spent half the time reforming the whole body 
of religion that the English had spent reforming some few 
points alone. If at the beginning of reformation in England and 
Scotland every minutest point had had to be scholastically de- 
bated, the work would have been defeated before discussion was 
half over, and if now in the Assembly “every opponent must be 
heard upon every point, to object, to reply, to double, to triple 
his exceptions,” it would take a week of years before even a 
foundation could be laid.’® Henderson said in the preface to his 
sermon in thanksgiving for Marston Moor, “it is a wonder that 
so intelligent a people should be carried away with every winde 
and scattered into so many Sects and divisions.” Because the 
people were distracted reformation was suspended, and yet the 
only way to reduce them to unity was reformation.” 


Events in the military campaign of 1644 did nothing to al- 
lay distraction among the preachers. The combined forces of 
Parliament and the Scots gained an important victory at Mars- 
ton Moor in July, but the credit went to Cromwell, a notorious 
Independent, and Henderson and Vines” in their thanksgiving 
sermons preached significantly against envy among brethren. 
To make matters worse, only a month later Essex, a general 
more favored by the Presbyterians, got himself and his army 
into such a dangerous position in Cornwall that Parliament 
ordered a fast-day to pray for his deliverance, with sermons by 
Thomas Hill” and Herbert Palmer. * Yet in spite of prayers and 
preaching, Essex was forced to surrender, and the disaster 
called for another day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. 


But what was to be said when, after such exhortations and 
assurances, the Lord poured out his wrath not upon Parlia- 
ment’s enemies but upon Parliament’s own army, an army sent 
out with fasting and prayer? Could they contemplate this defeat, 
Newcomen demanded, “and not thinke God angry, even with 


19 Robert Baillie, Satan the Leader in chief to all who resist the Reparation of 
Sion (1644). 

20 Alexander Henderson, A sermon preached—upon Thursday 18 of July 1644 
(1644). 

21 Richard Vines, Magnalia Dei ab Aquilone (1644). 

22 Thomas Hill, The Season for Englands Selfe-Reflection (1644). 

23 Herbert Palmer, The Glasse of Gods Providence (1644). 
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our prayers as well as with our Armies?” This was to put the 
preachers’ doctrines as weil as their prayers to the extreme test. 
All through 1644, they kept asking why the people were not re- 
deemed from Babylon, why the Fifth Monarchy did not rise, 
why the reparation of Zion was still delayed, why the seventh 
trumpet did not blow. The answer, of course, was that the 
Lord was still chastising his people for their delay in reforming 
the Church, but this assurance, no matter how often thundered 
from the pulpit, did not really help matters much. The trouble 
was that the conditions causing the delay were made worse 
and more numerous by the delay itself. In his sermon on August 
13, Thomas Hill showed how the prolongation of the war, re- 
sulting from divided counsel, served to encourage all those 
“who pretending to Reformation, yet walk in such wayes of 
politick Selfe-seeking and Selfe-serving that they value their 
own ends, interests, advantages, and private opinions, much 
more then the welfare of the Kingdomes, and the publick pro- 
moting the Cause of God?” Especially he deplored the increase 
in the number of those who would grant no authority to the 
Church jure divino but would “resolve all wholly into State 
power, and civill policy.”” He complained at the same time of 
those who would tolerate all religions, even popery, “‘so they 
might enjoy their own way.”” All this they did in the name of 
conscience, and it was true, Herbert Palmer said in his sermon 
on the same occasion, ‘‘that the name of Conscience hath an aw- 
full sound unto a Conscientious Eare.”’ The question was, how- 
ever, “Whether all pretence of Conscience ought to be a suffi- 
cient plea for Toleration and liberty.” For if no bounds what- 
ever were set to what men might do in the name of liberty—say 
in respect to civil obedience or the bearing of arms, to marriage 
or to property—then what would become of all authority, indeed 
of all the laws and liberties of England?” 


The same searching of heart as to the practical conse- 
quences of the doctrine of liberty is to be seen in Newcomen’s 
sermon a few weeks later, when defeat had fallen upon Essex. 
“When Israel was in Egypt,” he exclaimed, “there was nothing 
they desired more then the Land of Canaan; when they were 


24 Matthew Newcomen, A Sermon, Tending to set forth the Right Use of Disasters 
that befall our Armies (1644). 

25 Hill, The Season for Englands Selfe-Reflection. 

26 Palmer, The Glasse of Gods Providence. 
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come out of Egypt, and were upon the borders of that Land, 
then they despised it and wished themselves in Egypt again. O 
that it were not so with us.” For discipline in the Church now 
seemed to some a fiction, to others mere tyranny and persecu- 
tion. Nothing would do but the toleration of all religions and of 
all opinions. But to Newcomen and many another unity in re- 
ligion seemed the very bond of all political concord, and diversi- 
ty the very seminary of distraction and division. “And in a little 
time,” he said, ‘either a Schisme in the State begets a Schisme 
in the Church, or a Schisme in the Church begets a Schisme in 
the State,” and then “men will at last take up swords and spears 
instead of Pens: and defend by Armes what they cannot doe by 
Argument.” 


The confusions and contradictions that so troubled New- 
comen and the dangers they foreshadowed were illustrated at 
the moment by the case of John Goodwin.” In 1633 he succeeded 
John Davenport as vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, but 
by 1645 he had also gathered about him in the same place an- 
other group of followers, drawn to him by personal conviction 
alone. He then fell into dispute with his regular parishioners 
as to who should be admitted to the sacrament, with the result 
that he was presently ejected from his living. He continued, 
however, as pastor of his “gathered church,” meeting in the 
same neighborhood on friendly terms with his former parish- 
ioners and their minister, his successor. In 1647 his former flock 
petitioned Parliament that they might have him back as lecturer. 
In 1649 he was restored as vicar, and his independent congre- 
gation was invited to come with him, sharing in his ministry 
and in the use of the church edifice. Thus he was able to make 
the most of both systems, but whether as parson of a parish or 
mere head of a conventicle, he was always a preacher of the 
Word, a fisher of men and shepherd of souls from hither and 
yon, a most adroit and persuasive representative of all those en- 
ergies in Puritanism which Presbyterianism could not bring to 
heel. This appeared beyond question in the two sermons which 


27 [John Vicars], To his Reverend and Much Respected Good Friend, Mr. John 
Goodwin, (February 11) 1645, published with a reply by Daniel Taylor, 
Goodwin’s colleague and successor at St. Stephen’s; Goodwin, Innocencies 

Triumph (October 26) 1644, Calumny Arraigned (31 Jan.), 1645, Anapologesiates 

(27 August) 1646. See also, E. Freshfield, Discourse on some Unpublished 

Records of the City of London (1887); W. A. Shaw, History of the English 

Church (1900), II, 134-136; A. G. Matthews, Calamy Revised (1934), 227. 
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he delivered on that same day of humiliation for the great de- 
feat of Parliament’s army in the West and the substance of which 
he presently published “with some necessary Enlargements” 
and the title THEOMACHIA; or The Grand Imprudence 
of men running the hazard of Fighting Against God. The argu- 
ment of this remarkable discourse was grounded, needless to 
say, upon Scripture, but Goodwin read his Bible in the spirit of 
one who had long since said “good night” to Calvin and “good 
morning” to Erasmus, Acontius, and, like others at Cambridge 
in his time, to Plato. He had argued that Christ’s gift to man 
was not perfect righteousness or perfect knowledge but the 
power to progress toward both through faith and reason.” 
Truth was surely revealed in the Scriptures, but no man or 
company of men had authority to say once and for all what 
precisely that truth was. “There is no sight so lovely, and taking 
to the eyes of all ingenious and sincere hearts, as naked truth.” 
So much we know through faith. But truth exists to be discov- 
ered by reason, planted in us by the Creator for no other pur- 
pose. Truth is “a jewell which lyes out of sight, as it were, in 
the bowels of many reasons [;] men must surch for it, that wil 
find it out.”” It cannot be captured at a leap by one man or a few 
for the rest of mankind. It must be attained by every man for 
himself by ceaseless inquiry, continued “as long as meats or 
drinks, silver or gold, houses or lands, friends, or other Rela- 
tions, Magistrates, or Ministers, Bibles, or other good books, 
yea as long as Jesus Christ himself as Mediator, shall be any- 
thing at all unto the Saints.’ Goodwin is always singularly ap- 
posite with his quotations from Holy Writ. ‘The first man is 
of the earth earthy”; he says, “‘the second man is the Lord from 
Heaven. . . . For we know in part, and prophesy in part. But 
when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part, 
shall be done away.”’ But exactly when imperfection and error 
shall be done completely away and God be all in all, when noth- 
ing shall any longer intervene between reason and truth, no 
man can say.”’ 

Theomachia brought Scripture to the expression of Good- 
win’s idealistic view of truth and so to support of his plan to 
reduce church government to a point where every person would 


28 John Goodwin, Imputatio Fidei (1642). 
29 Goodwin, Certain briefe Observations (1644). 
30 Goodwin, Hagiomastix (1647). 
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be free to seek truth as best he could under whatever preacher 
and in whatever company seemed to him to be proceeding most 
surely in its direction. He began his sermon, as Newcomen did 
his on the same day, with Achan, whose offense, many a preach- 
er had reminded Parliament, had brought defeat upon Israel. 
This was a way to raise the burning question, namely, what sin, 
by whom committed, had brought God’s wrath upon the army in 
Cornwall? Newcomen’s answer was that Parliament and As- 
sembly had covenanted to extirpate heresy and schism, but 
heresy and schism were being permitted to abound more than 
ever before. Hence arose God’s anger, not to be placated save 
by the establishment of order and discipline in the Church. 
But Goodwin’s answer, drawn from the words of Gamaliel in 
the fifth chapter of Acts, was no less definite and precise. After 
Pentecost, he said, the apostles had preached and worked mir- 
acles, and the people had believed and been healed. But the 
priests and rulers grew angry and threw the apostles in prison, 
who escaped and preached again and were arraigned again. 
Whereupon Gamaliel a Pharisee spoke, saying “refraine your- 
selves from these men, and let them alone: for if the counsell or 
worke be of men, it will come to nought; but if it be of God, yee 
cannot destroy it, lest yee be found even fighters against God.” 
What Goodwin made of this famous passage hardly needs to be 
explained, or how he called up other texts from the inexhaust- 
ible incalculable Word, texts equally familiar to his hearers and 
equally potent, to support his interpretation. It all came to this, 
that the Lord was not in the wind or the earthquake or the fire 
but in the still soft voice. That was to say, He was in “every 
Way, Doctrine, and Ordinance of his” by which “he commu- 
nicates and imparts himself graciously unto the world.”’ There- 
fore it was madness for men to attempt “to suppress such 
wayes or courses as they are not able to demonstrate, but that 
they are Wayes of God indeed.” If they are not His, He will 
scatter and destroy them in his own time, but if there is any- 
thing of Him in them, then to oppose and repress them is to fight 
against God himself. 


The godly divines of the Westminster Assembly in their 
effort to reconstitute society within a single ecclesiastical frame 
have often been regarded simply as sinners against the light, 
and it is true that they ranged themselves against Milton, Roger 
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Williams, and William Walwyn, men more concerned for the 
liberty of the individual than for the unity of the Church, men 
who saw in new presbyter but old priest writ large. But if the 
preachers sinned against the light, it was the light they had 
themselves had a hand in kindling. They had preached the Word, 
perhaps to better purpose than they intended, and the Word, 
read and reread by critical and uncritical minds, searched in the 
light of revolutionary change as no book had ever been search- 
ed before, had in fact set men free. But freedom, they learned, 
was a two-edged sword. The irony of the situation for those 
who were naturally appalled at the consequences of the libera- 
tion of the pulpit was that the uncontrollable, incalculable dis- 
ruptive force with which they were confronted was the Bible 
itself and that they themselves had been the prime agents in 
setting the Bible to work upon the popular mind. 











HUGO OF SAINT-VICTOR AS A MORAL ALLEGORIST 
Forp Lewis BATTLES 


Oxford University 


If we were to choose the two most important allegorists of 
the twelfth century in Western Europe, one of them would cer- 
tainly be Bernard of Clairvaux, and the other would probably 
be Hugo of Saint-Victor (1096-1141); for they are the two 
most influential mystical exegetes of their time. While these 
two men have points of contact, their careers and their writings 
offer many contrasts. Both are mystics: both seek after the 
vision beatific. But the one is a true monk, who shuns secular 
learning, is blind to the natural beauty about him’; the other, 
as a canon-regular teaching in a busy Paris school, lives on the 
threshold of the outside world; and finds an important, if ancil- 
lary, place for the secular learning of the day in his program of 
studies. Each had his part to play in the quickening of piety and 
learning which characterized the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies in Western Europe. 

Much has been written about Hugo’s thought, particularly 
concerning his views on symbolism, the sacraments, history, 
education.’ In this short study we can look at only a small part 
of his system of thought: his use of allegory to express some of 
his characteristic moral and mystical doctrines. Before we nar- 
row our attention to this topic, however, we may find it useful 
to glance briefly at the sources of his thought, the program of 
studies which he proposed, his conception of symbolism, and his 
work as a moralist and a mystic. Thence we shall pass to a very 
summary consideration of certain typical metaphors which il- 
lustrate his moral and mystical allegory, namely those embraced 
in the phrase “‘the edifice of man.” 

Maurice de Wulf has rather well characterized Hugo of 
Saint-Victor in a single sentence: he was “. . . a complex per- 
sonality—a philosopher and a humanist, a dogmatic theologian 
and a mystic—qualities which fitted together in him in a very 

1G. G. Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion (Cambridge 1923-36), I, 283, 291. 


2 For bibliography see F. Vernet, ‘‘Hughes de Saint-Victor, ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
de Théologie Catholique, VII, cols. 240ff, and especially cols. 305-308. 
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harmonious way, and made him one of the most cultivated men 
of his time.”* Hugo devoted his encyclopedic mind to the task 
of organizing the learning of his day into a coherent program 
of studies leading to a mastery of the Scriptures and of theology. 
While his plan is outlined in the Er uditio Didascalica, many of 
his other works may be considered as texts intended for parts of 
his program. In embarking upon such an ambitious undertaking, 
it was only natural that Hugo would depend considerably upon 
traditional materials, and many authors contributed to his pages. 


As one would expect, few direct citations of authors by 
name occur in Hugo’s writings. The materials which he used 
he made very much his own. But a few writers exercised a larger 
influence upon him than the rest: the Bible was his main source, 
and its reading was the very center of his educational plan.’ 
Next to the Bible in his thought stands St. Augustine, and Hugo 
is frequently called alter Augustinus.” To Augustine Hugo 
owes especially his encyclopedic grasp of human history in its 
relation to God, much of his ascetical and mystical teaching 
(particularly his psycholog ry),° and most of the Platonic color- 
ing of his ideas concerning symbolism. There is in fact no page 
of Hugo’s works which does not exhibit the influence of Au- 
eustine. A good deal of Hugo’s moral teaching, particularly the 
metaphorical language which he employs in expressing moral 
truths (i.e., the moral exposition of the Scriptures) derives 
from Gregory the Great, and he recommends the reading of 
Gregory to his pupils for their moral edification.’ Jerome is the 
foundation stone of his scriptural interpretation.* Much of his 
knowledge of pagan antiquity was mediated through Isidore of 
Seville,’ although a case has been made for the direct influence 
of Plato’s Timaeus upon him." Hugo wrote a commentary on 


3 Maurice de Wulf, History of Medieval Philosophy, tr. E. C. Messenger, 
(London 1925), I, 171. 

4 B. Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1941), 61ff. 

5 Vernet, ‘‘Hughes,’’ col. 290. 

De Wulf, Medieval Philosophy, I, 172: ‘*Psychology was his (Hugo’s) favorite 

study, as we should expect in a mystic. His system was inspired by Augustine 

and pseudo-Augustinian theories.’’ 

7 Eruditio Didascalica, 5.7, PL. 176.794; ef. Vernet, ‘‘Hughes,’’ col. 290. 

8 Vernet, ‘‘Hughes,’’ col. 290, states that Hugo praises the Vulgate, and 

‘¢ordinarily follows him (Jerome) in the interpretation of the Holy Books.’’ 

Ibid., col. 290. He believes that Hugo borrowed the names of the ancient 

classical authors from Isidore’s Etymologies, and like compendia. 

10 For Hugo’s apparent knowledge and use of Plato, ef. H. O. Taylor, The 
Medieval Mind, 4th edition (London, 1930), II, 90. 
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the Celestial Hierarchies of Pseudo-Dionysius, but some schol- 
ars vehemently deny appreciable influence of that author upon 
Hugo’s other works.” Origen he knew, but largely at second 
hand (probably in the various translations of Rufinus and Jer- 
ome). Besides other Latin and Greek fathers, he shows the in- 
fluence of such later writers as Bede and Anselm.” Bernard of 
Clairvaux furnished him with some materials on grace and 
free-will, and baptism.”* Hugo profited by his wide reading, but 
in nearly every instance of borrowing he succeeds in handling 
his sources in a relatively independent and original way. 


Building upon this foundation of wide reading Hugo 
evolved a plan for the study of Holy Scripture through the 
instruction which he gave at the School of Saint-Victor. As 
B. Smalley, in The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages,” 
has shown, Hugo adopts three scriptural senses, historical, 
allegorical (i.e., doctrinal), and tropological (moral) as the 
framework of his program. Four stages in the program may 
be distinguished: (1) an introductory stage in which the secu- 
lar learning necessary for an understanding of what is to fol- 
low is obtained; (2) a period of concentration on the historical 
sense, in which the following books are read: Genesis, Exodus, 
Joshua, Judges, Kings, Chronicles, Gospels, Acts; (3) the 
investigation of the ‘allegorical’ sense, beginning with those 
New Testament books richest in doctrine, Matthew, John, the 
Epistles of Paul, Revelation, followed by the Hexaemeron, 
Law, Isaiah, the beginning and end of Ezekiel, Job, Canticles, 
Psalms; (4) the examination of the tropological sense, con- 
centrating upon those passages of Scripture which emphasize 
right living and virtue rather than knowledge, and upon the 
writing of Gregory the Great “sweet beyond others . . . and 
full of the love of eternal life.” 


11 Vernet, ‘‘ Hughes,’’ col. 291, thinks that Hugo accepted from Pseudo-Dionysius 
only the nine orders of angels. 

12 Ibid., col. 291: Bede is supposed to have provided views on the creation and 
on the terrestrial paradise. A slight influence of Anselm is likely. 

13 Ibid., col. 292: Bernard wrote the Tractatus de Baptismo at Hugo’s request. 
Bernard’s treatise De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio also influenced him. He also 
borrowed Bernard’s three classes of readers of Scripture from the Sermons 
in Cant. 36.3. 

14 Smalley, Bible in the Middle Agrs, 62-64. 

15 Eruditio Didascalica, 5.7. PL. 176.794. Smalley, Bible in the Middle Ages, 
70, holds that Hugo of Saint-Victor gives emphasis to the ‘literal’ sense of 

Scripture (in which she includes metaphor); and that thus he ‘‘is criticising 
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At each of these stages of study Hugo provided assistance 
in the form of textbooks or other useful compendia: for the in- 
troductory stage Hugo compiled a number of textbooks in the 
arts; the pursuit of the historical sense was to be aided by a map 
of the world and an historical chronicle; the understanding of 
the “allegorical” sense was to be prepared for by a textbook of 
systematic theology, the De Sacramentis. The final phase of the 
study was to involve less of intellectual investigation and more 
of the practical following of the Biblical injunction: “Fear God, 
and keep His commandments: this is the whole man” (Eccl. 12: 


13). 


The De Sacramentis has particular interest for us because 
it sets forth Hugo’s symbolic interpretation of the material crea- 
tion, the fruit of centuries of allegory, yet in a sense nothing 
more than the elaboration of a hint which Origen had given a 
thousand years before: the picture of the “great staircase, by 
which the mind of man must climb upwards to spiritual intelli- 
gence.’ 

Like Origen, and like Augustine too, Hugo finds that the 
material world, made for man’s bodily need, is the similitude of 
the spiritual realm which nurtures his soul. The key to this great 
correspondence of matter and spirit is Holy Scripture, wherein 
not only do the words signify things in the material realm, but 
the things themselves in turn mystically signify entities of the 
spiritual realm.** The knowledge of things, required to read 
God’s purposes in Holy Scripture, is to be obtained, as we have 
already seen, from a study of the Seven Liberal Arts and other 
useful learning. This liberal view stands in contrast to the posi- 
tion of Bernard of Clairvaux, and of Hugo’s successors at the 
School of Saint-Victor, toward secular learning.” 

We are now ready to consider briefly Hugo’s work as a 

id y 4 

moralist and mystic. For the main features of his moral teaching 
the Gregorian tradition with its sublime disregard for the letter of Scripture.’’ 
Actually almost all the exegetes (including Gregory the Great) do lip service 
to the literal meaning. Hugo draws freely upon the allegorical traditions 
which Gregory had helped to form, and leans far more on the mystical senses 
than upon the literal meaning of Scripture. 

16 Eruditio Didascalica, 5.7, PL. 176.796. 

17 Origen, In Cant., 3 (Cant 2.9), Lommatzsch’s edition, XV, 48f. Cf. C. Bigg, 
Christian Platonists of Alexandria (Oxford, 1886), 134f. 


18 De Sacramentis, Prologue, PL. 176.183f. 
19 De Wulf, Medieval Philosophy, I, 214. 
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we may turn to a convenient epitome, the short work entitled 
De QOuinque Septenis seu Septenariis. In taking Hugo for our 
guide into the inner world of the human soul, we are following 
: : ae 
the path which Hugo himself learned from Augustine.” In a 
fine passage of the De Arca Noe Morali, Hugo shows us how 
the story of the flood as outward symbol throws light on this 
inner world: 


Just as there are two works, that is, the work of founding, and that of 
restoration, thus let us understand there to be two worlds, the visible and 
the invisible. The visible is indeed this machine of the universe which we 
discern with the bodily eyes, but the invisible is the heart of man, which 
we cannot see. And just as in the days of Noah the waters of the flood 
hid the whole earth, the ark alone was borne upon the waters . . . thus 
likewise let us understand concupiscence of this world to be in the heart 
of man ... Moreover the concupiscence of this world is compared to 
waters, because it is changing and slippery . . . If a man were to enter 
his own heart, he could see how concupiscence always flows out below into 
those things which are transitory; and faith always tends above to per- 
petual goods . . . Every man suffers a sort of flood of concupiscence within 
his heart, from which only the ark of faith can free him.”! 


The editor of Hugo’s works as printed in Migne’s Patrol- 
ogia Latina, the Abbé Hugonin, has said that Hugo, his “gaze 
ever fixed on the divine order and upon the relations of man and 
God, shows in every vice the violation of that order and those 
relations.”” Taking up each of the traditional vices in its turn, 
Hugo strives to show how, beginning with pride and ending 
with lechery, each successive vice flows out of its predecessor. 
Nothing particularly original inheres in his scheme, but he 
makes his points succinctly and forcefully. Like Augustine, 
Hugo sees in love the source of good, and in love corrupted the 
source of evil. 


Of the seven vices in general Hugo says: 


There are therefore seven capital or principal vices, and from these arise 
all evils. They are the fountains and dark abysses from which the rivers 
of Babylon go forth, and led forth into all the earth, diffuse their moisture 
of iniquity. Of these rivers the Psalmist in the person of the faithful peo- 
ple sang saying: ‘By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down, yea, we 
wept, when we remembered Sion.’ Of these seven devastating vices, break- 
ing the universal integrity of nature, and at the same time producing the 


20 Cf. W. Windelband, History of Philosophy, tr. J. H. Tufts (New York, 1895), 
303-306. 

21 De Arca Noe Morali, 4.7, PL. 176.672f. 

22 Hugonin, Prolegomena, PL. 175, col. LXXXVI. 
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seeds of all evils, we speak, as much as we believe to suffice to explain the 
present task. Therefore there are seven, and out of these, three despoil 
man ; the fourth whips the despoiled one; the fifth ejects the whipped one; 
the sixth seduces the ejected one; the seventh subjects the seduced one to 
slavery. 


Pride as excess of self-love removes man from God, cutting 
the rivulet from its source, the ray from its sun. Pride is “loving 
the gift apart from the giver,” and the good in man soon dies 
for it cannot exist apart from God. As man is perversely lifted 
up by pride, he is turned away from loving the good of others, 
the common good of all. Then, when he sees others in the pos- 
session of good, he pines away out of envy. The process of cor- 
ruption cannot stop here, for the miserable mind becomes anger- 
ed by its own imperfection, because it does not show charity in 
rejoicing over another’s good.” 


Through pride, envy, and anger the soul has lost God, 
neighbor, and itself. Thus stripped naked, the soul is whipped 
by sadness. To this avarice succeeds, for, deprived of inner joy, 
the soul must needs seek outside consolation. Thus “gaping 
open” to outside forces, it is seduced by gluttony, which per- 
suades its natural appetites to excess. At the end lechery super- 
venes to enslave the soul, now inflamed through gluttony and 
with resolution weakened. Only the help of the Savior can re- 
store the captive soul to its liberty.” 


No treatise on vices is complete without suggested remedies. 
Hugo equates the seven petitions of the Lord’s Prayer with 
these vices.” Then he closes his opusciulum with a chapter on the 
seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, which likewise constitute a part 
of the remedial system.” 


What place should the reading of Holy Scripture take in 
the reformation of morality? Hugo lived in a day when the pas- 
sion for learning was very great, and many in their enthusiasm, 
impatience, and arrogance devoted themselves to learning for 
its own sake, forgetting that knowledge which fails to result 
in purity of life and good works is utterly vain. This thought is 
in part the message of his sermons on Ecclesiastes, but he also 
devotes a chapter to it in the Eruditio Didascalica. 

23 De Quinque Scptenis seu Septenariis, cap. 2, PL. 175.405f. 
24 Ibid. col. 406. 
25 Ibid., col. 407. 


26 Ibid., caps. 3-4, cols. 407-410. 
27 Ibid., cap. 5, col. 414. 
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He who seeks the notice of virtues and form of living in sacred literature, 
ought rather to read those books which urge the contempt of this world, 
and kindle the soul to the love of its founder, teach the right path of living, 
show the virtues to be acquired, and the vices to be declined. ‘Seek first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness.’ (Mt. 6:33) . . . And desire 
the joys of the heavenly fatherland, and shrewdly inquire by what merits 
one may be brought to them. Love and seek what is good, and what is 
necessary. If it is love, it cannot be slothful. You desire to arrive; learn 
how the place you are tending toward may be reached. This knowledge is 
indeed prepared in two ways, namely, by example, and teaching by exam- 
ple, when we read the deeds of the saints; by teaching when we learn their 
words pertaining to our discipline. Among these I think the writings of the 
most blessed Gregory to manifest a singular understanding, which I will 
not pass over in silence because they are sweet beyond the rest and seem 
to be full of the love of eternal life. 


Hugo tells the edifying story of a student who came to him 
with a “burning love for the Holy Scripture.’ Not content with 
a slow and orderly plan of study, this man insisted upon wading 
at once into the deepest meanings of the most obscure passages 
of Holy Writ. Having lost his “rudder of discretion,” this un- 
fortunate student not only stopped all useful activity, but even 
forgot to do the “necessary actions.”” Providentially, when he 
was in this confused and perilous state, he received a revelation 
which warned him of the folly of his life, and recalled him 
through the reading of saints’ lives (written in a simple style) 
to his former state of sanity. 


Hugo warns us that man must “learn in the books which 

he reads, not only the colors of rhetoric, but also. . . the emu- 
lation of virtues.”*° He closes the passage with a thought to 
which we, in these days of whirling printing presses, might 
well give heed: 
Infinite is the number of books (cf. Eccl. 12:12); you do not want to 
follow the infinite. Where there is no end there can be no rest; where 
there is no rest, there is no peace; where peace is not, God cannot dwell. 
‘In peace,’ says the Prophet, ‘is His place made, and in Sion His habita- 
tion.” 


What specific help does Hugo give to the reader of Holy 
Writ seeking moral instruction? In his commentaries and in his 
treatises Hugo gives us many fine examples of the tropological 
28 Eruditio Didascalica, 5.7, PL. 176.794. 

29 Ibid., col. 795. 


30 Ibid., col. 795. 
31 Ibid., 5.7, cols. 794f. 
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interpretation of Scripture. To some of these we shall presently 
turn. But of the tropolgical method in general he says: 


Concerning tropology I shall say nothing else at present, than what was 
said above, except that the signification of things rather than of words 
seems to pertain to it. For in that is natural justice, from which the disci- 
pline of our morals, that is, positive justice, is born. By contemplating 
what God does, we learn what we ought to do. All nature speaks forth 
God. All nature teaches man. All nature gives birth to reason, and nothing 
in the universe is unfruitful.” 


While much that Hugo has to say about morality has uni- 
versal application, he is of course primarily occupied with the 
special needs of those who, living under a rule, devote their lives 
to religious study and contemplation. Two of his works are in- 
tended for this specific purpose: the De Jistitutione Novitiorum, 
less concerned with virtues than with the exterior qualities ex- 
pected in a religious; and the Exrpositio in Regulam B. Augustini, 
which expounds and adapts the simple requirements of the Au- 
gustinian rule to the Abbey of Saint-Victor.* Beyond these 
treatises we enter the sphere of Hugo’s mystical teaching, to 
which our attention must now turn. 

The moral teaching of Hugo of Saint-Victor is the neces- 
sary foundation, as one would expect, of his mystical doctrine. 
To arrive at the love of God it is necessary first of all to aban- 
don the vain, changing, perishable world; that is the preparatory 
or ascetical phase of the approach to God. It is one of the marvels 
of medieval exegesis that the most skeptical book of the Old 
Testament, Ecclesiastes, became under Hugo’s skilled hand a 
veritable manual of the contemplative life.” 

In the first of his sermons on this book Hugo sets forth the 
“three kinds of vision of the rational soul’: cogitation, medita- 
tion, and contemplation. Cogitation he defines as occurring cum 
mens notione rerum transitorie tangitur cum ipsa res sua im- 
agine animo subito praesentatur, vel per sensum ingrediens, vel 


32 Ibid., 6.5, col. 805. 

33 De Institutione Novitiorum, PL. 176.926-952; Expositio in Regulam B. Augus- 
tini, PL. 176.881-924. See Vernet, ‘‘Hughes,’’ col. 287. 

34 G. A. Barton, Ecclesiastes, International Critical Commentary (New York, 1908), 
20: ‘‘The allegorical method was employed in its most developed form, 
especially by Jerome, who wrote his commentary to induce Basilica, a Roman 
lady, to embrace the monastic life. According to him, the purpose of the 
book is ‘to show the utter vanity of every sublunary enjoyment, and hence 
the necessity of betaking one’s self to an ascetic life, devoted entirely to the 
service of God!’ ’’ Hugo follows in the tradition of Jerome. 
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a@ memoria exsurgens. Meditation he describes as assidua et 
sagax retractatio cogitationis, aliquid, vel involutum explicare 
nitens, vel scrutans penetrare occultum. Contemplation is the 
perspicax et liber animi contuitus in res perspiciendas usque- 
quaque diffusus.*° 

The three Old Testament books attributed to Solomon cor- 
respond, in Hugo’s view, to meditation and the two stages of 
contemplation. Proverbs represents meditation; Ecclesiastes, 
the contemplation of things created; the Canticles, the contem- 
plation of the Creator.* As for Bernard of Clairvaux and most 
other Christian mystics, Canticles is for Hugo the supreme ex- 
pression of the mystical theology. 


The contemplation of the Creator, the highest stage in the 
mystical ascent, was vouchsafed to Adam before the fall. Man 
then had a threefold instrument of knowledge: the eye of the 
flesh saw the world; the eye of the reason enabled the soul to 
know itself ; the eye of contemplation permitted the soul to see in 
itself God and divine things. Adam’s sin extinguished the eye of 
contemplation, enfeebled the eye of reason, but left intact the 
eye of the flesh.” As Vernet™ says, Adam’s lot is ‘. . . not the 
sole knowledge of faith, nor the beatific vision, but a certain 
vision, a certain presence of contemplation, an inner illumina- 
tion, not permitting one to doubt the presence of God.” 


The vision of the Creator for which the mystic yearns is 
necessarily an infrequent and transitory act. But that Hugo 
himself experienced it, his famous description of the kindled 
fire gives testimony.” 

In his mysticism as in his general theological position Hugo 
is a follower of Augustine. While the City of God may be said 
to have had the greatest influence upon the architectonics of 
Hugo’s De Sacramentis, the Confessions surely served as the 
chief inspiration for Hugo’s mystical doctrine. 

Hugo’s mystical teaching is couched in more precise, more 
philosophical language than, for example, the diffuse Sermons 
on the Canticles of Bernard of Clairvaux, yet like all mystics 
these two men are ultimately dependent upon figurative expres- 
35 In Ecclesiasten Homiliae XIX, Hom. 1, PL. 175.116f. 

36 Ibid., col. 117. 
37 De Sacramentis, 1.102, PL. 176.329. See Vernet, ‘‘Hughes,’’ col. 264. 


38 Ibid., col. 265. 
39 In Ecclesiasten, Hom. 1, PL. 175.117. 
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sion. To some of the recurring figures of Hugo’s thought we are 
now prepared to give our attention. 


Among the myriad features of the material world which 
the medieval masters of allegory saw as symbols of the spiritual 
realm, none was more aptly chosen nor more frequently used 
than the figures of the city, the castle, the house, the temple: 
motifs which we may conveniently lump together under the term 
“edifice.” And moral allegory, with its emphasis upon the indi- 
vidual believer, habitually applied these motifs to the soul and 
body of man. That our discussion may be held within proper 
limits and yet may represent the subject fairly, we will do well 
to confine our scrutiny to these several figures of speech. With- 
out tracing the tortuous earlier history of these metaphors, we 
may come directly to Hugo’s use of them with the bare introduc- 
tory statement that he was in no sense of the word an innovator, 
rather a skilled exploiter of traditional materials. 

In undertaking a discussion of the allegorical figures 
through which Hugo describes the spiritual edifice of man, we 
are at the outset faced with a problem of authorship. Underlying 
all of Hugo’s thought are preparatory works of Biblical ex- 
egesis which contain in germ the symbols elaborated in his later 
treatises and opuscula.** The great allegorical motifs in which 
we are presently interested, the city (and castle), and the house 
(and temple), are thus found in a more or less rudimentary 
form in his works of exegesis. Beyond this stage, the house, for 
example, is quite fully developed as an allegorical motif in the 
De Arca Noe Morali; but many of the sources to which we must 
turn for the development of these motifs lie in the two doubtful 
collections which have been printed with his works by Migne: 
the Miscellanea and the Sermones Centum. There is little 
agreement as to the authorship of the various short pieces that 
comprise these two anthologies, except a certainty that not all 
may be attributed to him. Lists have been drawn up by modern 
scholars of the passages in the Miscellanea which seem authen- 
tic,” but their selection at best seems a subjective one. The 
question of the authenticity of the Sermones Centum hinges in 
part on the correct interpretation of a passage from Jacques de 


40 See above, notes 24-25. 

41 Miscellanea, PL. 177.469-900; Sermones Centum, PL. 177.889-1210. 

42 E.g., Vernet, ‘‘Hughes,’’ col. 247; Vernet lists some of the general catalogues 
of Hugo’s works at cols, 243f. 
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Vitry’s Historia Occidentalis, Book II, Chapter 24, which may 
or may not attest Hugo’s homiletic skill: 


Inter canonicos S. Victoris nominatissimus et praecipuus extitit citharista 
Domini, organum Spiritus Sancti, magister Hugo qui, malogranata tintin- 


nabulis conjungens. . .*° 


The malogranata and tintinnabulis are, as is pointed out by 
Vernet, the pomegranates and little bells of the priest’s gar- 
ment mentioned in Ex. 28:33. Bourgain** and Hugonin* con- 
sider the pomegranates and bells to represent the virtues and the 
preaching skill required of the priest, while Vernet believes the 
bells to symbolize “. . . knowledge in general, the knowledge 
which appears in writings, not that of preaching.””*” 

The excellence of those sermons which are known to be by 
Hugo, however, makes us regard more favorably the view of 
Bourgain, who maintains that Hugo was a skilled preacher, 
and that a good many of the Sermones Centum, as well as a num- 
ber of unpublished sermons, are of Hugo’s authorship. Bour- 
gain’s characterization of Hugo’s homiletic style is worthy of 


our attention: 
All these homilies, sometimes long, sometimes short, are written easily, 
nourished by Holy Scripture, but sometimes diffuse. Their principal 
characteristic is allegory. One can even designate each of them by the 
image by which it is inspired: the house, the ship, the tree, the clouds, the 
lily, the bride . . . They end sometimes with the verses of contemporary 
poets or with hymns to the Virgin. Finally, one meets there movements 
of eloquence against the vices of the age and precious details on con- 
temporary customs. Hugo, gifted with an elegant speech, mystical and pro- 
found, is going to serve as model for the canons of Saint-Victor. His name 
will be pronounced more than once in the pulpit with love, and his thoughts 
will have the honor of having their commentaries even as the sentences 
of the Fathers of the Church.** 

Faced with questions of authorship like these, we must 
view such doubtful sources as we propose to use in the general 
light of Hugo’s doctrinal position and of his allegorical turn of 


43 This passage is quoted by Hugonin, Prolegomena, PL. 175, col. L, and is cited 
by L. Bourgain, La Chaire francaise au douziéme siécle (Paris, 1879), 115. 

44 Vernet, ‘‘Hughes,’’ cols, 248f. 

45 Bourgain, La Chaire francaise, 115. 


46 Hugonin, Prolegomena, col. L. 
47 Vernet, ‘‘Hughes,’’ cols. 248f. Vernet bases his view upon the balance of the 


passage from Vitry: ‘‘. . . exemplo sanctae conversationis multos ad honestam 
incitavit et melliflua doctrina ad scientiam erudivit, multos autem aquarum 
viventium puteos effodiens libris suis quos de fide et moribus tam subtiliter 
quam suaviter disserendo edidit.’’ 

48 Bourgain, La Chaire Frangaise, 119f. 
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phrase as they are revealed in unquestioned documents. Since 
Hugo lived in a day when uncredited borrowing was more com- 
mon than in our own, and was at the head of a school in an era 
when students’ lecture notes were often published under the 
teacher’s name,” a complete solution of the problem of authen- 
ticity is beyond possibility. With these remarks of warning let 
us pass to a consideration of Hugo’s metaphors. 

Hugo’s description of the city of the human soul is, as one 
would expect, firmly grounded in his tropological exegesis of 
appropriate Old Testament passages, an exegesis which is essen- 
tially traditional. The Adnotatiunculae Elucidatoriae in Threnos 
Jeremiae, offers a passage which strikingly illustrates the con- 
tinuity of allegorical exegesis across the thousand years from 
Origen to Hugo. It was Origen who first dramatically inter- 
preted, in terms of the soul overthrown by temptations, these Old 
Testament elegies upon the destruction of Jerusalem.*? While 
Hugo’s exegesis of Lamentations is said to derive directly from 
the commentary of Paschasius Radbertus on that book,” there 
can be in fact no doubt that the broad lines of interpretation of 
both authors stem ultimately from Origen as mediated by Jer- 
ome. Let us look at a short portion of Hugo’s tropological inter- 
pretation of Lam. 1: 


According to the moral sense ‘city’ signifies the soul which sits alone, 
where it is forsaken by God, but is full of the people of virtues when it is 
inhabited by God. If then we find the city, whose desolation is mourned, 
where is Jeremiah to be found? Each one of us ought to be Jeremiah, and 
to mourn the desolation of himself just as Jeremiah mourned the desola- 
tion of Jerusalem. And certainly if Jeremiah mourned the ruin of stones, 
we much more ought to mourn the desolation of our souls, and each of us 
ought to say: How sits the city solitary that was full of people? How is my 
soul desolated? How lost it that good inhabitant, which, when he was once 
present, was full of the people of virtues? The mistress of the nations has 
been made as a widow.” 


For Hugo just as for Origen™ the Gentiles are the “multi- 
tude of entering vices.” In the phrase “the prince of the provinc- 


49 On the medieval reportatio or lecture notes see the interesting discussion of 
Smalley, Bible in the Middle Ages, 160ff. 

50 See Origen, Selecta in Threnos, PG 13.605-662; Lommatzsch’s edition, XIII, 
167-216; Klostermann’s edition in Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller 
der ersten drei Jahrhunderte (Berlin Corpus), VI, 235-278. 

51 See Smalley, Bible in the Middle Ages, 66f, 71. 

52 Adnotatiunculae Elucidatoriae in Thernos Jeremiae, PL. 175.258. 

53 Origen, Selecta in Threnos, Lam. 1.10, Fragment 28, ed. Klostermann, 248; 
PG. 13.623; ed. Lommatzsch, XIII, 181f. 
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es was laid under tribute,” Hugo finds the “provinces” to be 
bodily senses.** In this vein he carries his exegesis through the 
various details of the Biblical account. The words, “He turned 
over to the hands of the enemy the walls of his towers,” suggest 
to Hugo that: 


. . they signify the higher virtues, which are both founded in fortitude 
and erected through circumspection. Therefore the walls of the towers 
are turned over into the hands of the enemy, when, the soul having sub- 
jected itself through consent to iniquity, is dominated in its higher virtues 
as an adversary. 


The phrase, “her gates have been cast upon the ground,” 

recalls to Hugo the familiar analogy between doors or gates and 
bodily senses: 
What do we understand by the gates of the soul, unless the senses of the 
body? These gates, then, we thrust to the ground, when we incline our 
own senses to worldly desires. But because the senses never succumb to 
impure desires from the outside, unless first the guarding of the mind 
within is through negligence broken and dissipated, rightly it is added, 
when it is said, ‘He hath destroyed and broken her bars.”*° 


Detail after detail Hugo relates to the pictures of the city of 
mansoul besieged by the Devil’s armies. 

The remaining sources in Hugo’s works which give us de- 
tails of the tropological city also lean upon the various Old Tes- 
tament accounts of wars and sieges. Hugo, like all mystical exe- 
getes, follows the dictum first laid down by Origen: 


Unless the fleshly wars bear the figure of the spiritual wars, never, I be- 
lieve, would the books of Jewish history have been given to the Apostles 
to be read in the churches by the disciples of Christ, who came to teach 


peace. . .*' 


For Hugo the several historical invasions of Jerusalem 
understood tropologically represent the attacks of various vices 
upon the soul. In a short piece printed in the Miscellanea, Hugo, 
or one writing after the manner of Hugo, speaks of the “Four- 
fold siege and capture of Jerusalem according to the moral 
sense.” The Assyrians “. . . set up their ensigns for signs” 
54 In Threnos, 175.258. 

55 Ibid., col. 277. 

56 Ibid., col. 282. 

57 Origen, In Jesu Nave, Hom. 15.1, ed. Lommatzsch, XI, 130. 

58 Miscellanea, 3.20, PL. 177.645. 
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(Ps. 73:4), as the army of pride, for they fly the ensigns of ar- 
rogance and presumption. The savage Chaldee, disobedience, 
has two ensigns also, boasting and impatience. The Antiochean, 
fornication, bears aloft the two standards of gluttony and 
drunkenness. The Roman, elated with avarice, carries five ban- 
ners: rapine, simony, ambition, freedom from blame, despair 
of mercy.” 

These, therefore, the spirits of vices, princes of the shadows, surround 
Jerusalem, that is, the soul; they carry the above-mentioned banners. . .°° 


In another passage Hugo gives us a detailed picture of 
the defenders and attackers of the civitas animae. His text is 
Ps. 73:6 (Vulg.), a poetic expression of the destruction of the 
Jerusalem sanctuary: “But now they break down the carved 
work thereof at once with axes and hammers.” The fateful 
battle for the city of mansoul can be seen at a glance in the ap- 
pended diagram, drawn from Hugo’s own symmetrical de- 
scription. 

Hugo sees, as the alternative to the successful guarding of 
the soul’s Jerusalem, the anguish of the Babylonian captivity. 
Viewing the whole progress of allegorical exegesis from Origen 
to Hugo, we will find that the ancient tropological interpretation 
of the tragic history of Jerusalem has changed but little. There 
has been, of course, a proliferation of detail, and from a liter- 
ary standpoint the later allegories are more sustained, less 
couched in the forbidding bulk of commentaries, than their an- 
cient prototypes, but the kinship is unmistakably there. 

Hugo finds in the similitude of the city, viewed tropologi- 
cally, not merely an endless alternation of siege and defense; but 
also the symbol of the soul’s spiritual progress or retrogression.™ 
The good soul, within its own Jerusalem, or within the Jerusa- 
lem of Holy church, may mount upward to the highest towers 
in contemplation ; the evil soul, within its own Babylon, or with- 
in the Babylon of the evil community of this world, has its cor- 
responding downward passage. 

Let us look at Hugo’s contrasting portraits of the two 
cities.” The wall of Jerusalem is the wall of discipline, built of 
virtues; and it provides a refuge from spiritual enemies; the 
59 Ibid., col. 645. 

60 Ibid., col. 645. 


61 Sermones Centum, Sermo 39, PL. 999-1003. 
62 Ibid., cols. 999-1003. 
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Praesumptio Amor Sui 

















Elatio Amor Saeculi 


CIVITAS ANIMA 


BUG OF SAINTeYICTOR 
(after Pesala 73:6, Vulgate) 


city is built on the hill of spiritual life. Within the city there are 
seven plateae,”* representing the seven virtues of humility, chari- 
ty, peace, spiritual joy, liberality, abstinence, continence (or 
chastity ).°* The soul enters this city through the gate called cath- 
olic faith, and climbs to the other gate at the top of the city, divine 
contemplation, by five intermediate stages or steps: hope, chari- 
ty, the practice of the seven virtues, the practice of the six good 
works (Mt. 25:35f.), and preaching. 

In contrast to the picture of the vita spiritualis, as repre- 


63 Cf. Eucherius Formulae, 9, CSEL. 31.55 (Rev. 21.21). 
64 Sermones Centum, Sermo 39, PL. 177.1001f. 
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sented by Jerusalem, is the city of evil conversation, Babylon, 
which the soul enters by the gate nativity and leaves by the gate 
mortality. The seven plateae are the seven vices: pride, envy, 
anger, sloth, avarice, gluttony, lechery. The buildings of the 
city are large or small, according to the enormity of each soul’s 
sins.” 

Conventionally enough, Hugo sets forth both the stages of 
the soul’s descent from Jerusalem to Babylon and the stages 
of the journey in the opposite direction. The six steps down- 
ward are: temptation, which moves the soul toward sin; de- 
light, which causes it to descend, or rather, to fall out of Jeru- 
salem; consent, by which it approaches the gates of Babylon; 
operation, by which it builds its dwelling-place within the gates 
of the infernal city; habit, by which it is enslaved; and despair, 
by which it is cast into prison, bound with chains.® Yet the soul 
must not despair even if it has been cast into the dungeons of 
Babylon. The same six steps may be retraced, but for the up- 
ward journey they bear a different set of names: the first, rec- 
ognition of sin; the second, compunction of heart ; the third, con- 
fession of the mouth; the fourth, satisfaction of penance; the 
fifth, practice of virtue; the sixth step, the display of good 
works. Hugo’s teaching and terminology here are both per- 
fectly conventional.” 

The lineaments of Hugo’s tropological city are now more 
or less complete. We need not consider separately Hugo’s sev- 
eral uses of the castle-motif, for they merely represent in more 
feudal form the figure of the city. We have refrained from 
any discussion of the historical, “allegorical” (ecclesiastical), or 
the anagogical interpretations of the motif, which he also pre- 
sents at length, for they lie outside the immediate purview of 
this study. Yet quite clearly one cannot set the exact boundaries 
of each interpretation nor separate one from the rest, for the 
historical Jerusalem, the Church, the Soul, and Heaven, are but 
different aspects of one and the same spiritual reality.” 

We may now turn to the second and final figure with which 
this study proposes to deal: the house. As we pass from the 


65 Ibid., Sermo 38, PL. 177.994-999. 

66 The first three stages are the Augustinian (and Gregorian) steps of the inner 
temptation, suggestio, delectatio, consensus. 

67 Sermones Centum, Sermo 39, PL. 177.1002f. 

68 Miscellanea, 5.66, PL. 177.794; 5.41, PL. 177.767f. 

69 Sermones Centum, Sermo 39, PL. 177.999. 
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group of metaphors of which the city is the center to that group 
which pertains to the house, we move from the bellicose world 
of morality to the more peaceful realm of contemplation. To be 
sure, houses may fall through wind and floods, and foundations 
may be insecurely laid;; but the house of the soul, once firmly 
established in moral principles, may be decorated and furnished 
for the expected guest.” These are indeed traditional metaphors, 
yet Hugo offers much of abiding worth to their growth and 
beauty. There can be no question that his great achievement in 
this regard is the De Arca Noe Morali, a work cast in the frame 
of an allegorical edifice, and the parent of a number of later 
treatises. 

In the Prologue of the De Arca Noe Morali, Hugo clearly 
states his intention: 
First therefore it ought to be shown, whence so great vicissitude arises in 
the heart of man, and then it ought to discern how the human mind can 
be led back to stable peace, and in what manner it can be kept in its very 
same stability.” 
In the treatise on the Moral Ark the main topic is the soul of 
man; that concerning the Mystical Ark deals with the church 
and the people of God. The symbol of the Ark is one of ancient 
use in Christian allegory,”* but Hugo’s application of it has con- 
siderable originality. In this study we are not interested so 
much in the mass of detailed instruction which the ancient craft 
is made to bear as we are in the theme of house-building and 
indwelling which gives name and unity to the treatise. Two 
brief sentences from the early part of the first book enunciate 
Hugo’s theme: 
Duobus modis Deus cor humanum inhabitat, per cognitionem videlicet 
et amorem, una tamen mansio est, quia et omnis qui novit cum diligit, et 
nemo diligere potest qui non novit. In hoc tamen differre videtur, quod 


70 E.g., the traditional interpretation of Jesus’ parable of the Two Horses, 
for which consult A. Jiilicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu (Tiibingen, 1910), II, 
265. 

71 Cf. Bernard of Clairvaux, In Assumptione B. Mariae Virginis, Sermo 2, De 
domo mundanda, ornanda, implenda, PL. 183.417-421. 

72 De Arca Noe Morali, Prologue, PL. 176.617f. 

73 Notable among the earlier treatises on the Ark is that of Ambrose, of which 
E. K. Rand, Founders of the Middle Ages (Cambridge, U. 8S. A., 1929), 90, 

says: ‘‘. .. the treatise .. . on ‘Noah and the Ark’ is worth reading in the 

light of that most intricate of Medieval mystics, Hugo of St.-Victor, who 
likewise wrote two little works on the ark of Noah, De Arca Noe Morali 
and De Arca Noe Mystica. The allegorizings differ. Hugo has introduced 
many mcedern improvements in the ancient craft, but it is the same old boat, 
patiently carrying whatever spiritual cargo was put aboard.’’ 
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scientia per cognitionem fidei fabricam erigit, dilectio autem per virtutem 
quasi colore superducto aedificium pingit.7 


It is in the fourth book, however, that Hugo gives us in 

some detail the building of this spiritual edifice, particularly in 
the first chapter, entitled, “Where and out of what the House of 
God is built.””* Drawing his material from the traditional tropo- 
logical interpretation of the construction of Solomon’s Temple, 
Hugo speaks, in an eloquent but very repetitious passage, of 
the place, the material, and the builder of the sou!’s house. 
The place is the heart of man; the material, clean thoughts. 
God wants to be man’s guest in this inner dwelling not for one 
night (as is the custom among men), but eternally. Anyone 
who exclaims that the task of building a house for God is much 
too difficult and beyond the resources of all but kings, misun- 
derstands the kind of dwelling that God requires of man. Hu- 
go admonishes such a man in these words: 
It is not necessary to ..uss the seas, and to seek in unknown regions for 
precious stones, and choice marble, nor to bear the lofty cedars cut from 
Lebanon over the high seas in ships, nor to gather together unnumbered 
thousands of workmen, who can drain the treasuries of kings. It is not 
demanded that any of these things be in you; and out of you yourself will 
you be built into a house for your Lord.” 


What, however, of the craftsman’s skill needed to erect a 
worthy structure? Hugo consoles the untutored ones who ask 
this question: 


You need not fear your inexperience, for He who requires this of you is 
Himself a skilled craftsman, and makes whatever other craftsmen He wish- 
es. We have learned of many craftsmen taught by Him according to the 
testimony of the Divine Scriptures. He taught Noah to build the Ark. He 
showed Moses the model according to the likeness of which he was to build 
the Ark. He taught Beseleel. He illumined with wisdom Solomon, that he 
might build a temple to His name. He also made the Apostle Paul a mas- 
ter-builder ; and many others to enumerate whom would take a long time. 
And finally, no one was taught, who did not learn from Him, and whoever 
merited to learn from Him, did not remain inexperienced.*® 


What greater teacher can there be, then, than God, Who created 
the wonderful machine of this world out of nothing? 
How may He be called to our aid? Hugo’s answer echoes 


74 De Arca Noe Morali, 1.2, PL. 176.621. 
75 Ibid., 4.1, PL. 176.663-665. 

76 Ibid., col. 663. 

77 Ibid., cols, 663f. 

78 Ibid., col. 664. ” 
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that of Augustine. We invoke Him by loving Him; two verses 
of Scripture show how His assistance comes to us: Jn. 14:23 
and Prov. 9:1: 


Therefore love Him, and He will come to you, and He will teach you 
just as He has promised to those who love Him. (Jn. 14:23) ‘If any one 
love Me, he will keep My word: and My Father will love him, and We 
will come to him, and will make an abode with him.’ He did not say, ‘We 
will come to an abode already made,’ but ‘We will come and make an abode 
with him.’ I understand it thus, that the Lover of a pure heart cannot 
abide with us, unless He first make in us an abode for Himself. He is in- 
deed that Wisdom of which it is said: (Prov. 9:1) ‘Wisdom hath built 
herself a house’; and in another passage, Wisdom herself reveals where 
and whence her house has been built, saying (Prov. 8:12) ‘I Wisdom 
dwell in counsel, and am present in learned thoughts.’ And elsewhere the 
seat of wisdom is called the souls of the just.”® 


There are in reality two builders of the house of the soul, God 
and man: 

For God, Who deigns to dwell with me, does not disdain to prepare for 
Himself along with man a habitation. Then man ought not to despair, 
considering his inexperience and weakness, but rather wait upon Him, 
Who deigns to work with him.*° 


At the conclusion of this introductory chapter to the fourth 
book Hugo tells us that in all building operations three things 
ought especially to be considered: order; disposition and definite 
dimension; and the possession of a determined beginning and 
end.“ To each of these he turns his attention successively in the 
chapters that follow, but because he abandons almost every 
vestige of allegory, our perusal of the treatise need proceed no 
farther. 

The importance of the De Arca Noe Morali in the history 
of moral allegory lies in the fact that Hugo has transferred 
from the commentaries the standard house-texts whose inter- 
pretation had been developed by many generations of exegetes, 
and has welded them into the allegorical framework of a didactic 
piece. Precedent may of course be found for such an achieve- 
ment,” but it may be said with some degree of confidence that 
Hugo’s Ark is an immediate prototype of such works as The 
Cloister of the Soul, The Castle of Love, The Abbey of the 
79 Ibid., cols. 664f. 

80 Ibid., col. 665. 
81 Ibid., 4.2, col. 665. 


82 E.g., the De Templo Salamonis of Bede, and the treatise of Ambrose on 
Noah’s Ark (mentioned in note 73, above). 
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Holy Ghost, and a number of other works which weigh down a 
single metaphor with a vast freight of morals and dogma. . 

The building of the house, for all mystics, is followed by 
the cleansing, decorating, and filling of the room set apart for 
the Divine Guest. Hugo treats this ‘aspect of the metaphor par- 
_ticularly well in his Sermon for Advent. “Certainly if the King 
deigns to come to us,” he says, “and make His abode with us, we 
ought diligently to prepare both ourselves and our possessions 
to receive Him.”** We must open the windows of the house 
(the spiritual senses of the soul) through circumspection of 
mind. The high-hanging spider webs of elation must be cleared 
away. The floor must be swept with the broom of confession; 
and the rushes of penance and sweet-smelling herbs and fra- 
grant flowers of good opinion are to be strewn thereon. Through 
the practice of virtues curtains are to be hung around the walls: 
green for faith, hyacinth for the hope of heaven, yellow (flame- 
color) for charity, black for humility, red for patience, and 
white for cleanliness. The precious raiment of the exhibition of 
good works is to be put on. The meals are to consist of the read- 
ing of Holy Scripture and meditation, accompanied by the sing- 
ing of the songs of divine praise.* “In such manner,” he con- 
cludes, “let us hasten to prepare ourselves against the coming 
of the Lord, that we may merit to be visited by Him, the God 
Who lives and reigns.” 

We have now come to the end of our discussion of Hugo of 
Saint-Victor’s moral allegory. Perhaps enough instances of his 
work have been brought forward to suggest both his style and 
his antecedents, although a number of other examples could be 


83 These treatises have been the subject of a special study of the author. 

84 Sermones Centum, Sermo 5, In Adventu Domini, PL. 177.911-913. 

85 Ibid., col. 911. 

86 Ibid., cols. 911f. 

87 Ibid., col. 913. Cf. Miscellanea, 5.65, De multiplici ingressu Christi, PL. 177.793, 
where the ‘‘allegory of regi is fully developed. Jesus enters the city 
(Mt. 11) as a king (Is. 35:22); the castle (Lk. 17) as a defender (Is. 19:20) ; 
the house (Lk. 7:36) as a paterfamilias; the temple (Lk. 19:45) as a priest 
(Ps. 109:5). Crown, arms, food, and sacraments pertain to these four aspects 
of Christ. Hugo’s picture of the relationship may be set down diagrammatically: 
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cited. Hugo lived on the eve of the period of high scholasticism. 
The forces moving toward system and synthesis were already in 
motion, and Hugo’s manful attempts at establishing order in 
the various departments of learning reflect these forces. Hugo’s 
grouping of heretofore scattered allegorical significations under 
certain dominant motifs also evidences the march toward 
“order-through-classification.” But Hugo was a mystic, a man 
of the Platonic-Augustinian tradition, rather than of the Aris- 
totelian tradition which was soon to be supreme. In spite of all 
his defects of style, Hugo thus retains a vivid quality in his 
metaphor which most of his successors lost in their passion for 
detail and their striving for new and bizarre effects. But Rich- 
ard and Adam of Saint-Victor did carry on according to their 
distinctive talents the mystical side of their master’s teaching, 
even though they lacked the encyclopedic grasp of Hugo. We 
must in conclusion, salute Hugo of Saint-Victor as by no means 
the least of that select company who can guide us through the 
vast and trackless inner world of the human soul. 











THIRTY YEARS OF CALVIN STUDY: ADDENDUM 
John T. McNeill. 


At the close of my article under the above title in Church History, 
XVII, September 1948, it was stated that an addendum would be supplied 
if enough additional titles to warrant it were received. Roland H. Bainton, 
Paul T. Fuhrmann and John H. Leith have responded, and I am adding 
three titles that I have myself noted since the article was written. Of the 
following I have personally handled only those by Aalders, Benoit, and 
Omodeo. I merely arrange the list alphabetically by author: 


AALDERS, WILLIAM JAN, Roeping en Beroep bij Calvijn, (Amster- 
dam, 1943). 


Benoit, JEAN Dante, Direction Spirituelle et Protestantisme: 
étude sur la légitimité d’une direction protestante, (Paris, 1940) 
(cf. no. 194). 


GLoEDE, GUNTHER, Zucht und Weite: Calvins Weg und Werk, 
(Giessen, 1938). 


Hauck, WILHELM ALBERT, Calvin und die Rechtfertigung, (Gut- 
ersloh, 1938). 


Hauck, WILHELM ALBERT, “Siinde” und “Erbsiinde”’ nach Calvin, 
(Heidelberg, 1938). 


NieseL, WitueELM, Die Theologie Calvins, (Munich, 1938). 


Omopeo, Apotro, Giovanni Calvino e la riforma in Ginevra, (Bari, 


1947). 
Corrections in the Article: 


Page 228, 6 lines from end: insert: “been’’, before “rated.” 
Page 236, line 18: for magistrates read magistratus. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION 
FIRST PART: FOUNDATIONS 
By Emi Brunner. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1948. Pp. xi, 

172. $2.50. 

The general shape and the essential quality of a civilization depend 
upon the great generative ideas which are accepted and expressed by the 
architects and builders thereof. There is an inevitable connection between 
the basic convictions of men and the kind of culture they create. And 
these convictions are syntheses of religious faith and philosophical 
wisdom; they are answers to the ultimate questions about the nature of 
reality and human existence. There is no significant philosophy without 
a basic faith, but the object of that faith may be God or matter— or the 
philosopher himself. The first premise of Emil Brunner’s Gifford Lec- 
tures is that modern man has sought to build the human city on the foun- 
dation of faith in himself. This attempt has failed and the failure has 
brought down on us a spate of misery, frustration and brutality the like 
of which Europe has scarcely seen before. The conclusion, thinks 
Brunner, is obvious and urgent: 
either to continue along this road of the modern age, the road of emancipation 
from the Christian truth which leads to the total effacement of anything truly human 
and perhaps even to its complete physical annihilation; or to go back to the source 
of justice, truth and love, which is the God of justice, truth and love in whom only 
lies the power of salvation (p. 158). 

Between this premise and this conclusion, Brunner undertakes to 
sketch out the main lines of a Christian metaphysics, seeking to show 
that there is a relevant and adequate Christian wisdom which illumines 
and resolves the great philosophical issues which underlie our present 
ordeal. The questions he chooses to analyze from this perspective are: 
being, truth, time, meaning, man in the universe, personality and hu- 
manity, justice, freedom, and creativity. These are philosophical ques- 
tions and Brunner gives them philosophical answers—good philosophical 
answers, the answers of Christian philosophy. Brunner still professes to 
believe that the relation between philosophy and Christian faith is 
disjunctive. He insists that he speaks exclusively from within the per- 
spective of Christian faith (still further particularized as “the Gospel of 
the New Testament, as it is understood within the tradition of Ref- 
ormation theology” p. 13). But in his actual performance Brunner gives 
a convincing demonstration of the fruitful conjunction of philosophy 
and faith, where faith is seeking an intelligible understanding of itself. 

In his preface, Brunner makes a brave confession of his limitations 
in the precise survey and summary in the history of ideas. This turns out 
not to be false modesty. But the book must be judged on its positive 
merits and they are real and considerable. What is unexpected is the ecu- 
menical character of Brunner’s Christian philosophy, particularly in on- 
tology. Despite his own disclaimers, he must be associated with men like 
Austin Farrer (Finite and Infinite) and Jacques Maritain (Existence and 
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the Existent). For a long time, Brunner refused to accept Barth’s curt 
dismissal as a fellow-fideist. On Barth’s terms, this was consistent and 
Brunner’s position was ambivalent. But it would appear that in his Dog- 
matik and in these lectures, Brunner is making a fresh start at a job he did 
but poorly in his earlier Philosophy of Religion: the construction of a 
Christian philosophy that will fit the Augustinian formula, nisi credideritis, 
non intelligetis. 

Brunner once remarked to a group of American theological students 
that the chief difference between Barth and himself was that Barth aimed 
exclusively at the edification of the Church from within, whereas he 
wished also to serve as missionary to the Gentiles. This book seems more 
likely to achieve this end than anything else he has ever written. We can 
look forward to the sequel with enhanced interest and anticipation. 

Yale Divinity School. Albert C. Outler. 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


By Ernst Troettscu. Translated by Olive Wyon. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Second impression, 1949. 2 volumes, 1019 


pages. $13.00. 


We have here the second printing of one of the outstanding works 
in the field of Christian social ethics in the light of history. It was first 
published in German in 1911 and in English in 1931. It has been out of 
print for a great many years, and it is at the insistent requests of teachers 
and students of social ethics that the publishers finally consented to have 
a second impression made of this important but expensive publication. 

There will be those who will criticize the publishers for not securing 
the services of a scholar to bring Troeltsch’s work up-to-date. The last 
forty or fifty years have been most critical from the point of view of 
Christian social ethics. Large areas of the world have been lost to Chris- 
tendom, the so-called Christian nations have been the sponsors of, and 
the most active participants in, two world wars; economic and racial 
problems have increased in severity. 

Obviously, it is dated. And yet, Troeltsch’s approach and over-all 
contributions are as timely for our day as they were for the first decade 
of our century. As Troeltsch writes in closing his study, “One of the most 
serious and important truths which emerge as a result of this inquiry is 
this: every idea is still faced by brutal facts, and all upward movement is 
checked and hindered by interior and exterior difficulties. Nowhere does 
there exist an absolute Christian Ethic, which only awaits discovery; all 
that we can do is to learn to control the world-situation in its successive 
phases just as the earlier Christian ethic did in its own way.” 


Hartford Seminary Foundation. Charles G. Chakerian. 


THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE IN THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 
By Tuomas F. Torrance. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1948. Am. 
Agents: Blessing Book Stores, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Pp. viii, 150. 12/6. 
In this important contribution to the study of sub-apostolic theology 
we proceed from a short account of the meaning of Charis in classical 
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and Hellenistic Greek to a most illuminating discussion of the Biblical 
conception. Grace in the New Testament is absolutely primary, for it 
involves “the breaking into the world of the ineffable love of God” in the 
decisive event of Christ. This divine presence sets the faithful in a new 
world and “there is no anxious striving toward an ideal.”” Do the Apostolic 
Fathers continue this teaching? First in a general survey of each author’s 
thought, then in exegetical sections, Dr. Torrance sifts the evidence care- 
fully and competently. He concludes that there is real deviation from New 
Testament ideas through failure to understand the Cross and to let Christ 
be central as the One in whom saving Grace is actualized. Man’s acts and 
his striving toward God become primary ; as pneumatic power, grace is re- 
lated to ethical endeavour and is thought of as dispensable through Church 
machinery. For this the coincidence within Christianity of Jewish legalism 
and Hellenistic naturalism was chiefly responsible. 

In the text correct “of the Hebrews” (p. 53), Epistle (p. 78), and 
dikaisunes (p. 91) ; several corrections are required in the footnotes. 

Two other points may be mentioned: Grace in Didache x. 6 may well 
be personified (see J. A. Kleist’s notes in the Newman Press edition) ; 
the original meaning of “catholic” may refer to “a universal as opposed to 
a sectional Gospel” like that of the Valentinians and thence to the true 
as against the sectarian Church (p. 89). Torrance properly takes the word 
to include orthodoxy even in Ignatius. 

The Hartford Theclogical Seminary. George Johnston. 


THE CONVERSION OF CONSTANTINE AND PAGAN ROME 


By Anprew Atro.pr. Translated by Harold Mattingly. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1948. Pp. vi, 140. $4.50. 


The author, well-known through other writings in the early Chris- 
tian field, here attempts to show by numismatic evidences Constantine’s 
thrusts against paganism from A.D. 312. The problem of Constantine is 
perennially intriguing and provocative. How far was he won to the Christian 
position? In championing the Christian cause did the Emperor also try to 
abolish paganism? The author shows that just as Augustus had his fore- 
runner, Caesar, so Diocletian had prepared the way for Constantine in 
rehabilitating the Empire. Furthermore, the dream of Constantine in 
which he saw the initial letters of Christ and the legend “Hoc signo vic- 
tor eris” (as a coin struck in A.D. 350 has it) was not only real, but com- 
pelling, though the Emperor certainly misunderstood the sort of power 
which was to be had by a devotee of Christ. Constantine acted as any 
Roman Emperor would who accepted the evident power of an all-conquer- 
ing deity. His favoring and forwarding of Christianity soon after he enter- 
ed Rome as the approved imperial cult was logical. To be sure benefits to 
clergy and churches in the decade following A.D. 312 could hardly be 
conferred secretly, but, on the other hand, there was no immediate attack 
upon paganism. Other gods were recognized and, if we may believe the 
evidences of coins, the Emepror’s allegiance to Sol was still strong. Not 
only was Constantine confronted by a pagan population, Empire-wide, 
but he was mindful of the Senate. Thus he remained titular head of all 
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the religions and presided at the ancient celebrations. To be sure in A.D. 
318 he forbade the “haruspices” in homes but permitted them in matters 
of state. Thus arose in Rome itself a veritable battle of cultures—Chris- 
tian versus pagan—as issues of coins revealed. 

After the defeat of Licinius, Constantine became a more ardent pro- 
tagonist of Christianity, though the prayer of the army to the Almighty 
every Sunday is expressed in sufficiently broad language as to be vague, 
if not colorless, and the soldiers could “perform a sacrifice to accompany 
the prayer.” Increasingly the Emperor seems to have the notion of build- 
ing a Christian city (Constantinople), yet he keeps his office of Pontifex 
Maximus, and maintains the imperial cult. Furthermore, in his new Rome 
he institutes a Roman senate and citizenry, though he realizes that an 
Urbs Constantinopolis cannot supplant the Urbs Roma, and a coin struck, 
probably toward the end of Constantine’s career, shows the Emperor as 
Jupiter. 

The value of this study is in its emphasis of what came to be a con- 
flict of cultures. In the sense that Constantine was partially (officially) 
Christian, he prepared the way for this struggle which mounts in in- 
tensity throughout the century. The thesis of the book is carefully anno- 
tated and the footnotes direct attention to the works of Seeck, Boissier, 
Lot, Lietzmann, Baynes, and others in the field. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. Mervin M. Deems. 


ROOF BOSSES IN MEDIAEVAL CHURCHES 
AN ASPECT OF GOTHIC SCULPTURE 


By C. J. P. Cave. New York: the Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. viii, 235. $9.50. 


A roof boss is the keystone, or one of the keystones, of a Gothic vault, 
which in mediaeval structures was commonly carved after being put in 
place. Situated as they were, these bosses commonly escaped the atten- 
tions of the iconoclast and even those of the restorer, and indeed receiv- 
ed little attention until recent times. Mr. Cave, who has happily combined 
an interest in mediaeval sculpture with a desire to make experiments in 
telephotography, has collected some 8000 pictures of bosses from English 
churches, and worked out methods by which the remainder can easily be 
studied. His delightful book surveys the history and iconography of Eng- 
lish roof bosses, lists the churches where he has found them, describes 
his methods, and is above all illustrated with 368 of his photographs, pre- 
sumably the cream of his collection. 

The result is both a useful contribution to the history of mediaeval 
art and a valuable sidelight on various aspects of mediaeval religion and 
daily life. After a few Norman experiments, carved bosses begin with the 
rebuilding of Canterbury in the late twelfth century, and figured and 
foliage designs reach their height about 1300. But the custom continued 
through the Middle Ages (including non-structural decorative bosses on 
wooden roofs), with several remarkable heraldic series towards the end of 
the period. One hesitates whether to call the Laudian bosses at Winchester 
(coats of arms and a portrait boss of Charles I and his Queen) the end 
of the old tradition or the beginning of its modern imitation. Artistically 
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bosses vary from the crude efforts of village craftsmen to delicate works 
of art, with some interesting experiments such as viewing a group scene 
like Herod’s banquet or the Ascension as if from above. Mr. Cave’s frontis- 
piece is a Murder of St. Thomas of Canterbury from Exeter which he 
rightly considers outstanding. In subject-matter bosses vary from the 
elaborate biblical series at Norwich to the pious, decorative, indecent, or 
superstitious ideas of the carver, which in some cases can scarcely have re- 
ceived official approval. Though whether it helps much to murmur “fer- 
tility figure” for the various foliated heads I am not sure; they suggest 
some connection with the idea of the building as a growing thing which 
survives in the modern workman’s habit of sticking a bough on top of the 
roof-tree when first erected. The leaves in the vault claim that our build- 
ing is part of the cosmos, and at least subconsciously appeal to an older 
sanctity than that celebrated below. Be that as it may, Mr. Cave’s book is a 
joy to look through, and contains much of value to the historian of either 
art or religion and even for the modern decorator of churches if he wants 
to get beyond conventional symbols. 


Berkeley Divinity School. E. R. Hardy, Jr. 


WHITE MAGIC: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FOLKLORE 
OF CHRISTIAN LEGEND 


By C. Grant Loomis. Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy of America, 
1949. Pp. 250. $5.00. 


While magic in religion knows neither maleficium nor beneficium, 
black magic, the will to evil, witchcraft, bad intention toward persons and 
demonology have proven through the years to be most attractive to schol- 
ars. Professor Loomis, after more than twenty years of study in European 
and American sources and after collecting more than ten thousand ex- 
amples, has written a definitive account of white magic—the story of the 
willers to do good and the saints of Christianity. 

The legends and miracles attributed to the saints are very numerous 
from the seven recorded by Eusebius in the Historia Ecclesiastica to the 
height of the Middle Ages, and most of them have been preserved in 
variant forms in all ages and many sources. The real value of this study 
lies in the scope of the sources consulted and the careful detail in cataloging 
the miracles in a very comprehensive and practical outline. 

The first section deals with acts of wonder attributed to saints in 
their childhood—The Wonder Child. While divine origin is reserved for 
Jesus, master of the saints, there are many analogies to the childhood of 
Jesus in these wonder acts of saintly children. These accounts run the 
gamut from the presence of curious birthmarks to the swarming of bees 
about the mouths of Ambrose and Isidore as they lay in their cradles, in- 
dicating the future sweetness of their words. 

The province of the white magician comprises all things in heaven and 
earth. Succeeding chapters show the miraculous use of this power in con- 
trolling the four elements—fire, water, earth, and air; the senses—sight, 
sound, smell, touch, and taste; all kinds of animals, insects, birds, and 
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fish. In these forty pages the reader has the documented record of literally 
thousands of purported miracles in these areas. 

Later chapters deal with divine foresight and knowledge in the forms 
of predictions, language and learning, the power over matter, transporta- 
tion by boat, over land, and through the air, miraculous growth, taboos 
and punishments, and healings. In the field of healing alone the miracles are 
sO numerous as to outnumber all other examples at least one hundred to 
one. 

The problem of the expert in hagiology becomes evident when it is 
observed that he must deal with literally hundreds of accounts of saints 
carrying their own heads, resulting from the artists’ conceptions of be- 
headed martyrs, as well as with more plausible legends such as those con- 
cerning Thomas a Becket, many of which may have a factual ground. In 
dealing with all these details the author has preserved a very objective point 
of view and is given to no special pleading like that of E. C. Brewer who, 
in his very large Dictionary of Miracles, attempts to prove that every 
variety of miracle has its initiating counterpart in either the Old or the 
New Testament. The true meaning of the miracle of turning a chicken’s 
leg to fish, when a saint was accosted by a cardinal for eating meat, is 
lost because fast day is printed “feast day” on p. 79. 

Reading, Pa. Raymond W. Albright. 


KNIHY A ZAPASY 


By F. W. Barros. Prague: Hus Protestant Theological Faculty, 1948. 
Pp. 386. Ké. 135.— 


The book comprises a selection of the author’s essays and articles pub- 
lished during the last several decades and extending over eight centuries 
of Czech history—from the mythical LibuSe to the very realistic Thomas 
G. Masaryk. Nevertheless, the center of gravity is the Czech Reformation. 
To this subject, of which Dr. Barto§ is his country’s unrivalled master, he 
contributes much valuable material comprising -his original discoveries as 
well as his ingenious interpretations of otherwise well known historical 
events. But he plays a hitherto less familiar role as a keen student of all 
phases of Czech history. Some of these short studies, as for instance the 
one on Cheléicky and the one on Herrnhut, deserve to be made available 
in translation; for the former presents his new discoveries regarding 
Cheléicky’s early life, and the latter treats with unusual fortrightness the 
method whereby Count Zinzendorf transformed the traditional teaching of 
the Moravian Brethren into Lutheran pietism. For that matter, many other 
essays deserve the same evaluation. 

The Hartford Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 


INSTRUCTION IN FAITH (1537) 


By Joun Catvin. Translated and edited by Paul T. Fuhrmann, Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1949. Pp. 96. $2.00. 


Most students of the Reformation know that Calvin wrote a short 
treatise entitled Instruction in Faith. To the English reader, however, who 
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knows Calvin chiefly by repute, the book will come as something of a 
surprise. What one ordinarily supposed to be the Calvin characteristics are 
here almost entirely lacking! Calvin had not yet, so to speak, become a 
Calvinist when he wrote this treatise. 

The book appeared in 1537, the second year of Calvin’s epochal 
ministry in Geneva. In common with a small group of French intellectuals 
he had felt the force of the Lutheran movement, although in his own way. 
He was hardly out of Romanism before he began to help others by throw- 
ing into simple form his new understanding of the Christian faith. The 
Instruction of 1537 reflects these earlier efforts. More significantly still, 
it presents the very essence of The Institutes of the Christian Religion. 
Calvin’s first, and relatively short, edition of the Institutes appeared in 
1536. Instruction in Faith presents to the common people the substance 
of these /nstitutes, both as already written, and as they were to be enlarged, 
elaborated, and even “dogmatized” in later successive editions. The 
Instruction is the text of which the later /nstitutes are the sermon—and 
often the labored sermon. 

The metaphor indicates the differences, besides that of length, in the 
two writings. The general movement of the thought is the same in both. 
There is the same emphasis on the intuitive knowledge of God; on God’s 
glory as the true end of human life; on man’s loss of freedom through 
sin; on the relation of Law and Grace; on the apprehension of Christ 
through faith alone: and the duties and privileges of the Christian man. 
The long expositions in the Jnstitutes of the Ten Commandments, the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the Lord’s prayer, are all here in brief. And yet, 
with almost the sole exception of the two paragraphs on Election and 
Predestination (sect. 13), there is hardly anything in the Instruction to 
which any enlightened Protestant could not assent. This is pure Christian 
doctrine—‘the sincere milk of the Word,” an utterly simple statement 
of evangelical truth. Herein is the value of the book for our time and the 
publisher’s sufficient vindication. 

Dr. Fuhrmann has done his work with painstaking care. He has used 
both the French and Latin editions of the text, and has appended some 250 
linguistic and explanatory “notes.” His translation has strikingly captured 
the original; only very occasionally does his determination to be loyal to 
the text betray him into obscurity (as, e.g., on p. 39 at note 91). A small 
circle of admirers have long known his competence in the field of Reforma- 
tion literature. One predicts that their number will be greatly augmented 
by this evidence of his linguistic, historical, and theological powers. 

Drew University. Edwin Lewis. 


THE CATHOLIC REFORMATION 
By Prerre JANELLE. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. xvi, 
397. $4.50. 


The thesis of this volume is that in the Roman church at the end of 
the fifteenth century “there was no need . . . of reformation such as the 
Protestants understood it,” since the manifest abuses in the church were 
“to be accounted for, not by false beliefs, but by defective organization, 
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and consequently defective discipline.” The task of the Catholic Reforma- 
tion therefore was to revamp the administrative structure which produced 
the prevailing evils. 

It is further contended that the Catholic Reformation, mistakenly 
called the Counter-Reformation, began before the rise of Protestantism and 
proceeded independently of it. It cannot therefore be regarded as a conse- 
quence of or a reaction to the reforming activity of the Protestants. “The 
movement as a whole was bound to come to a head sooner or later— 
though of course it was lashed into prompt action by the Protestant out- 
break.” 

The simplification of structure and the concentration of authority, 
which were the essence of the Catholic Reformation, were accompanied by 
a clear definition of dogma and a cultural revival which supported the re- 
form. The result might be described “almost as a second birth of the 
Church: a Church ... purified and strengthened, concentrated, more 
sinewy, more capable of endurance, of bearing persecution at home and 
abroad, and of expanding in the mission field.” 

The author’s argument is plausible throughout. One might quibble, 
of course, in matters of detail: the extent, for example, to which “Chris- 
tian humanism” was triumphant at the Council of Trent. The examination 
of the thesis, however, involves more fundamental considerations. For one 
thing, it is necessary to determine what the evils were that needed to be 
banished by reform. Janelle proceeds on the asumption that the goal of 
reform was the elimination of the moral abuses which had crept into the 
church, whereas the Protestant Reformers were equally concerned with 
the perversion of the catholic faith involved in what they regarded as the 
idolatry and sectarianism of the papal structure itself. Second, it is rather 
idle to speculate what might have occurred if something else had not oc- 
curred. History is not subject to laboratory control, and a particula 
series of events cannot be run through a test-tube to determine what would 
have been the outcome under a varying set of circumstances. The Protes- 
tant Reformation did take place and it may be assumed that the remaining 
centers of Roman strength were not immune to the operation of the 
usual pattern of stimulus and response. 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Winthrop S. Hudson. 


CITIZEN THOMAS MORE AND HIS UTOPIA 
By Russett Ames. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 


230. $3.50. 


For a long time scholars neglected sixteenth century England to 
explore and analyze the succeeding “age of genius.” Recently they have 
begun to redress the balance. The politics, the science, the social ideals of 
Tudor England have gained in stature as men have discerned in them the 
buds of what flowered a century later. The century of More and Hooker, 
not so dogmatic as that of Hobbes and Milton, proves no less exciting to 
those interested in the dynamics of social evolution. 

3ecause we have good books on More and because no excursion into 
political and social theory is better known than the Utopia, the prospec- 
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tive reader may well wonder what could justify a new book on both. The 
warrant is not long to seek, for the book under notice is on both; therein 
lies its distinction. Only slightly interested in new facts, Mr. Ames has 
skilfully placed citizen More in the midst of his Utopia, and both against 
the background of contemporary political, social, and religious develop- 
ment. He has with great success avoided the danger, doubly pressing in 
the case of Utopian literature, of examining a classic in a vacuum. All po- 
litical philosophy is an autobiography of its time, and when its author has 
so intimate a contact with the major cross-currents, the autobiography is 
correspondingly more pertinent. Thomas More—lawyer, politician, mercer, 
humanist—-fulfills the Renaissance ideal of the whole man to a degree that 
makes more self-conscious aspirants to that distinction wholly trivial. 
The continuing appeal of the Utopia lies in its author’s humanity, 
his integration of an attack on contemporary evils with a description of 
a better world, and, not least, the speculations concerning its character. 
These speculations, which according to Ames have supplied fourteen an- 
swers, range from emphasis upon sheer fantasy and diversion to a practical 
blueprint for a better society within the limits of realization. Ames himself 
regards the work as at once instructive and amusing, the fruit of Chris- 
tian humanism and middle-class aspirations. The goods—peace, freedom, 
reason—which are praised and the evils—feudalism, war, intrigue— 
which are deplored reflect the Christian citizen who knows whereof he 
speaks. Even those matters upon which students have often debated, such 
as religious toleration and property rights, assume less inconsistency when 
viewed against changing circumstances. Thomas More was neither the 
first nor the last to appreciate that assumptions no matter how admirable 
or sound may have consequences destructive of everything held dear. 
University of Missouri. Charles F. Mullett. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE ENGLISH PURITANS 
By Horton Davies. Westminster: Dacre Press, 1948. Pp. 304. 25s. 


This learned handbook covers many points, with a general discussion 
of the meaning of Puritanism serving as an introduction to a more detailed 
analysis of the worship of the English Puritans. The two very readable 
opening chapters distinguish between Anglicanism and Puritanism, and 
then between Calvinism and Lutheranism. The sixteenth century begin- 
nings of English Puritanism refuse to reduce themselves to the necessary 
brevity that the plan of the book calls for, and in this chapter lucidity is 
somewhat sacrificed; nor are the distinctions drawn between the Barrow- 
ists, Brownists, and Anabaptists especially illuminating. On the other 
hand, the discussion of wherein English nonconformists departed from 
the true Genevan tradition is extremely interesting. 

After an examination of the Puritan conviction that the Bible is the 
supreme criterion and that, therefore, textual sources must be found for 
all church customs, the rest of the book gives the consequent attitude of 
English Calvinists towards prayer, psalmody, preaching, the sacraments, 
ordination, and other liturgical matters. Dr. Davies is able to include so 
many aspects of Puritanism by confining his discussion, for the most part, 
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to original sources, and rarely considering later scholarship. In its basic 
truthfulness this method has many obvious advantages, of course, but oc- 
casionally he also omits contemporary sources that served as important 
criteria for seventeenth century Puritans. The much consulted, almost 
worshipped, works of William Perkins, for example, are entirely neglected. 
Sometimes, too, the reader is aware that variation and development with- 
in the bounds of Puritanism have not been fully considered; this weak- 
ness is particularly apparent in the chapter on preaching, for it was in 
pulpit oratory that there was the greatest divergency. 

It is difficult to consider Puritanism impartially: one is apt to in- 
clude a little mockery in any notice of its excesses or a little adulation in 
recalling its single-minded devotion to principle. Dr. Davies rarely loses 
his scholarly viewpoint as he gravely reviews the Puritan way of think- 
ing and its manifestation in the church service. It is difficult to discuss 
Puritanism with clarity: one is apt to be lost in the bypaths and person- 
alities of the movement. In this instructive book Dr. Davies succeeds 
admirably in keeping to the essentials of his subject and in elucidating 
them. 


Hunter College. Babette May Levy. 


THE CHRISTIAN ORIGINS OF SOCIAL REVOLT 


By Witt1am Date Morris. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1949. 
Pp. 239. $3.50. 


It should be immediately understood that this work is not really a 
study of the indebtedness of modern social revolt to Christianity, but rather 
a short history of a dozen or so historic Christian groups that have vig- 
orously championed the socially disinherited. Interest centers on three main 
areas: the social heresies of the medieval and Reformation eras, the radi- 
cal sects which arose out of the Puritan Revolution, and the British so- 
cialist movement of the last century. In relating the history of these groups, 
the author has presented his facts simply and clearly, but little that is 
new will be found here and the sources are very largely secondary. Some- 
thing of the purpose behind this work may possibly be indicated in the 
brief conclusion where the author notes the rise of the new secular faiths 
of Bolshevism and Fascism, criticizes the “sweet reasonableness of Fabi- 
anism,” and argues that 
Socialism must recapture the sense . . . of serving a great impersonal end which 
gives a meaning and a dignity to our own brief, petty lives; a sense of being part 
of a great fellowship of men who have striven, in many ages, and in all lands, to 
make the Brotherhood of Man a living reality (p. 232). 


It is regrettable that the sources used for this work were almost ex- 
clusively secular historians, many of them associated with the working- 
class movement, who, despite great merits, have frequently tended to re- 
gard social movements of the past as taking place in a period of expecta- 
tion of the new Fabian or Marxian gospel. As a consequence, the book 
suffers from some extreme statements, interpretative errors, and—most 
seriously—an almost complete absence of any treatment of the theological 
backgrounds by which social protest and activity were presumably moti- 
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vated or justified. There is not sufficient realization, for instance, that 
much of the medieval criticism of church and society was made, not in 
the name of improved conditions for the down-trodden, but in the name 
of asceticism and apostolic poverty; or, to take another example, that the 
protests of Quakers, Diggers, and possibly some of the Levellers often 
embodied less a practical plan of social reconstruction than a witness to 
the approaching Kingdom of God. And some conclusions certainly seem 
extravagant and unguarded. Surely it is disputable that Quakerism was 
the spiritual descendant of the Anabaptists (p. 139), that the Bristol 
“blasphemy” of James Naylor and his disciples was probably the prelude 
to a Quaker revolt (p. 148), that Thomas Miinzer was the directing 
genius of the Peasants’ Revolt (pp. 75-86), and that “no sooner were the 
peasants of northeast Germany converted to Lutheranism than they were 
from freemen reduced to serfs” (p. 60, quoted approvingly from Engels). 
Most disappointing of all, of course, is the fact that the book does 
not fulfill the promise of its title. Not only is there no analysis of the 
Christian strains which have gone into Marxism and other secular social 
movements, but even Christian socialism is only sketchily treated. The 
movements on the Continent and in America are completely ignored, and 
even for England the account does not go beyond the work of Headlam— 
Gore, Holland, Noel, and Temple are not even mentioned. As a brief in- 
troduction to the continuing Christian judgment on an unjust social order 
this book has its usefulness, but the task of writing a competent, full-length 
study of the Christian origins of social revolt still remains to be done. 
University of Minnesota, Duluth. James F. Maclear. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. NATURFORSCHER UND SEHER 
By Ernst Benz. Munchen: Verlag Hermann Rinn, 1948. Pp. 588. 


Until recently, biographical studies of Swedenborg have discussed him 
in isolation, as a detached phenomenon, or else in some close and partial 
relation to the given author’s religious affiliation. Thus a new study by a 
church historian (at Marburg) has the great merit of conferring valuable 
perspective upon a field of research that now has relatively little new ma- 
terial to be appraised. And such unused sources as exist in the case of 
Swedenborg are perhaps most easily available to German and Scandinavian 
scholars. 

Placing Swedenborg in a historical perspective of intellectual and 
ecclesiastical developments that culminated during the Enlightenment, 
Dr. Benz presents his subject as having embodied an extraordinary degree 
of consistent integration over a long life-span. The emergence of the seer 
is treated as an appropriate outcome of the development of the student of 
nature. The visionary phase of Swedenborg’s life in his period of seership 
and especially at the critical point of emergence is treated sympathetically 
as symptomatic of a lengthy conversion-experience in the pattern of Chris- 
tian mysticism. Yet it is emphasized that unlike mystics who found their 
goal in ecstasy, Swedenborg’s unremitting purpose was to obtain and 
interpret knowledge; knowledge cast in the matter-of-fact terms of ra- 
tional theology. 
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This demonstration of Swedenborg’s kinship with various other fig- 
ures in religious history adds depth and credence to his significance, en- 
hancing the points of genuine originality and of expressional uniqueness 
in his total formulation. It allows him to be valued for his own way of 
developing his religious insights, and further removes him from the former 
category of personalities with whom one is supposed to agree or disagree. 
There remain, of course, the perennial problems about Swedenborg’s 
mission and his own view of them—problems requiring special psy- 
chological and psychiatric knowledge of which Dr. Benz rightly disclaims 
command. 

While there is an adequate index, the book unfortunately lacks decu- 
mentation and notes, probably because of the difficulty of completing it 
under wartime conditions. It is remarkable that it appeared at all, and 
especially in such excellent physical form as to materials and printing. So 
far as could be noticed, there is no occasion to question the use of the sourc- 
es employed, which are familiar to students of Swedenborg; nor would 
one think of so questioning Dr. Benz’s competence. His knowledge of the 
literature is so thorough as to frustrate anyone who might wish to inspect 
particular source-passages for special reasons. On the other hand, this 
might prove to be a boon to further research. 

American International College. Howard Davis Spoerl. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: 
AUSGEWAHLTE RELIGIOSE SCHRIFTEN 


Herausgegeben von Martin Lamm. Mit einem Nachwort von ERNsT 
BENZ. Marburg: Simons-Verlag, 1949. Pp. 288. DM 11.50. 


The editor states that because this anthology “is designed to give the 
reader a glimpse of Swedenborg’s theosophy and at the same time an idea 
of his poetic creativity, I have admitted neither writings of a predominantly 
dogmatic or catechetical nature, nor any of his Biblical elucidations.” 
There are lengthy quotations from five of Swedenborg’s numerous works. 
The background of this material is given in Lamm’s preface, which also 
discusses the nature of Swedenborg’s mysticism and, as Dr. Benz puts 
it, more or less summarizes Lamm’s own former exhaustive study of 
Swedenborg. The translation of both Lamm and Swedenborg, by Ilse 
Meyer-Liine, is excellent. 

The book is one of a series of selections from the writings of western 
mystics, edited by Ernst Benz and R. F. Merkel. In the interesting “Nach- 
wort” Dr. Benz takes occasion to correct his own book on Swedenborg, 
published in the previous year, in regard to the validity of traditionally 
accepted evidence for one of Swedenborg’s conversion visions. This essay 
also contains a brief and valuable resumé of European studies of Swe- 
denborg made during the past few decades, from about the date of ap- 
pearance of Lamm’s own work. Dr. Benz, it is noted, was responsible him- 
self for much of this research, to which indeed his present “Nachwort” 
is a further contribution. 

American International College. Howard Davis Spoerl. 
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LITERATURE AND THEOLOGY IN COLONIAL 
NEW ENGLAND 


By KennetH B. Murpocx. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xi, 235. $4.00. 


The battle for the true understanding of the Puritans may hardly 
be considered won. The term itself needs constant clarification. Popular 
works and references lampoon or scold or scorn. Our “sensate” age is not 
bent to appreciate these “wayfarers and warfarers” (Haller) of God. 

Murdock of Harvard, remembered for his excellent Increase Mather 
(1925), has lived long and profoundly with the New England colonial 
mind. Holding a chair of English Literature, his natural concern is with 
literary values. He studies the New England Puritans as, in the broadest 
sense, “artists.” But, as his title indicates, he attends to their theology as 
well. The result is a little book that makes delightful reading and augments 
our historical wisdom. 

As a man of letters, the author prefers, as most men would, Herbert, 
Vaughan, Jeremy Taylor, and John Donne to any group of early New 
Englanders. Yet this does not block his genuine appreciation of the fitting 
and effective expression given by a Bradford and a Sewall, a Thomas 
Shepard and a John Norton, to the experience, the convictions, and the as- 
pirations of a sturdy stock on a hard soil, enacting a bold and strenuous 
experiment. These men suffered under real limitations as literary artists. 
They were committed by many hereditary and environmental factors to 
the practice of a very plain and rigorously useful prose, and they feared 
the enticements of the senses as snares of the devil. Yet Murdock can 
write of them: “Today .. . it is hard to find any considerable body of 
genuinely religious literature capable of serving its times as well as the 
colonists’ books served theirs, or likely to enjoy the continuing influence 
which they have had” (p. 202). 

After two important introductory chapters, Murdock deals suc- 
cessively with the historians, the diarists and biographers, the poets, and 
then sum up “The Puritan Legacy.” To the readers of Church History, 
chapter ITI, “Puritan Historians : ‘The Lord’s Remembrances’ ” is above all 
to be commended. Here is a helpful addition to our study of the provi- 
dential interpretation of history, for which Augustine and Bossuet are 
usually singled out and expounded. 

Andover Newton Theological School. John W. Brush. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: AMERICAN HUMANIST 


By Kart Lenmann. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xiii, 


273. $4.50. 


This is a very learned and devoted study of the classical motif in 
Jefferson’s life, labors, and thought. Written by an emigrant German 
scholar who speaks as one humanist discovering and vindicating another, 
its thesis is that Jefferson’s concern for and knowledge about antiquity 
were far more profound and decisive than has usually been assumed or 
recognised by Americans. 
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The conventional American view of Jefferson’s humanism has con- 
tended that his classicism was more apparent than real, and therefore not 
to be taken very seriously at any point. His classical studies, pursued most 
vigorously in the ardour of his youth and during the serenity of his old 
age, are felt to have been rather casual and pedestrian, coming in the 
end to little more than the fond and happy pastime of a very busy life. 
Similarly, his frequent appeals to ancient authors as to the source and cen- 
ter of his political, moral, and religious convictions have been discounted 
in favor of more native grounds—like the French philosophies, the English 
empirical philosophers, and American liberals. And most of his opinions 
about classical works and ideas are felt to have been highly eclectic echoes 
of the general temper of the Enlightenment, and thereby derivative and 
narrow in sympathy. 

Dr. Lehmann’s concern in this book is to show that this estimate is a 
great mistake, working a grave injustice upon a figure he admires as one 
of the outstanding classicists the western world has known. He contends 
that Jefferson was the only equal of Goethe in his own age, and com- 
parable to the great lights of the Renaissance which had gone before and 
of the Romanticism which was to come after. In Dr. Lehmann’s view, Jef- 
ferson points back to Erasmus and forward to Burkhardt. 

Dr. Lehmann rests his case upon four kinds of argument and evidence. 

In the first place, he exhibits that a thirst for knowledge of antiquity 
was the ruling passion of Jefferson’s life, a passion which expressed it- 
self in prodigious scholarly labors from beginning to end. Far from being 
casual, this passion was too intense for even a phenomenally active political 
life to diminish or divert. 

Secondly, he attempts to demonstrate that these studies, far from 
being pedestrian or derivative, were extremely creative, critical, extensive, 
and profound. He shows that Jefferson did not depend upon translations 
or commentaries, resisted the eclecticism characteristic of the Enlight- 
enment, and took issue with many current interpretations of ancient his- 
tory. 

Thirdly, he endeavours to show how Jefferson’s classical studies are 
in fact the key to the general character of his life and thought. He argues 
that Jefferson derived many of his characteristic concerns and_ beliefs 
from these studies: his distinctively empirical and positivistic understand- 
ing of history; his combination of Epicurean and Christian ethical ideals ; 
and his classical hope for education based upon talent, intellect, and im- 
agination rather than upon birth, wealth, power, or political and religious 
dogma. 

Fourthly, he argues that Jefferson freshly applied his Hellenic ideals 
of reason and imagination to creative projects in architecture and educa- 
tion. 

If true as a whole or in part, Dr. Lehmann’s thesis is certainly im- 
portant. The arguments and evidence he marshals in its support are im- 
pressive and most certainly qualify the conventional American view. 

And yet, be many of these things as they may, it is hard to become too 
enthusiastic about the Hellenism of a man who rejected almost completely 
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the philosophies of both Aristotle and Plato, and who held that the Ro- 
mans were as original in philosophy, in the sciences, and in the arts as the 
Greeks. Such a man would appear to be a child of Alexandria rather than 
of Athens. Just so, he would appear to lack “the titanic fire” of the hu- 
manism characteristic of the Renaissance and of Romanticism. 


University of Chicago. Preston Roberts. 


PIETISM AND THE RUSSIAN GERMANS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By GeorcE J. Ersenacu. Berne, Indiana: The Berne Publishers, 1949. 
Pp. 218, $2.00. 


Dr. Eisenach has produced an interesting and very readable story 
of pietism among the groups of German peasant folk who had migrated 
to Russia almost two centuries ago, who later migrated to the New 
World in the latter part of the nineteenth and the early twentieth cen- 
turies, and today are scattered several hundred thousand strong across 
the prairies and farmlands of the central and far-western parts of the 
United States. 

With warm sympathy, yet with scholarly perspective and accuracy, 
Dr. Eisenach describes the origins of the movement as a part of the finest 
flowering of the German pietist revival of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Wave after wave of migrants sought religious freedom and a 
land of greater opportunity in the barren and hostile regions of the Volga, 
the Black Sea region, and the Ukraine. The simple pietism of the emi- 
grants, their stubborn insistence upon rigorous moral and spiritual pat- 
terns, and their passion for independence and freedom, made those folk 
among the earliest pioneers for democratic life in religion and in commu- 
nity. 

The Russian government which at first guaranteed religious freedom 
and local community independence, reversed its policy during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, seeking to Russianize the colonies. But 
the attempt to suppress the religious and cultural forms so precious 
and peculiar to these people failed. Again, in successive waves of emigra- 
tion, many thousands sought freedom and new life in the United States, 
settling in communities largely to themselves and scattered along rural 
frontiers all the way from Michigan to the west coast. 

The book is thoroughly documented, depending almost entirely upon 
primary sources. It covers the whole movement of pietism reflected in the 
two periods of migration and settlement, which today involves more than 
300,000 people in the United States. It is a book of essential basic infor- 
mation for all who desire to understand or work with the many different 
groups and denominational expressions of the movement. 

Dr. Eisenach was well fitted to write the book. Born and reared within 
the movement in Colorado, his academic and professional life have been 
entirely within the compass of this people and their pietism. His book 
will be a basic source book for any further studies in this field. 

Yankton College. Clark Harshfield. 
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PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


By Henry F. May. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. Pp. x, 297. 
$3.50. 


This study is confined to limits not clearly indicated by its title. The 
introductory section excepted, attention is focussed upon the three post- 
Civil War decades (1865-95) ; upon the activity of five major Protestant 
groups, Baptists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Methodists, and Pres- 
byterians ; and upon the urban areas of the East and Middle West where 
industrial oppression raised Protestant spokesmen whose criticisms passed 
beyond the local scene to attract national attention. Since the whole is in- 
tended to be a contribution to American social history rather than to re- 
ligious history, theological problems are “deliberately neglected except 
where they are essential to an understanding of social points of view.” 


There are four main divisions of content. 


Part One (pp. 3-36), “The Conservative Mold 1828-1861” provides 
the necessary background. Paradoxical as it seemed to Europeans of the 
time, the American principle of separation of church and state permitted 
variety of Protestant expression without undermining basic agreement on 
moral issues. This underlying consensus of opinion quickly became appar- 
ent when the combination of Enlightenment, Jacksonian anti-clericalism, 
religious radicalism, and communal experiments threatened to destroy 
traditional social morality. In unison the dominant Protestant groups 
raised a powerful voice in defense of the status quo. Academics, usually 
men previously trained for the ministry, turned to the rising science of 
political economy for support. The result was development of a “clerical 
laissez faire’ social theory which taught “that riches and poverty were 
Divine ordinances, that unrestricted individualism was a Divine method, 
and that collective action for human betterment was both unnatural and 
impious” (p. 263). Protestant support of the “Benevolent Empire” of re- 
ligious societies was not a denial of these views as these societies aimed 
at individual reform. Only the occasional Transcendentalist raised an 
earnest objecting voice. 


Part Two (pp. 37-88), “The Summit of Complacency, 1861-1876,” 
shows how Civil War atmosphere entrenched the conservative view more 
deeply. Northern victory was a “supreme vindication” of existing indus- 
trial society. Pre-war economic texts continued in use with little revision. 
The religious press extolled the virtues of businessmen. In the pulpit un- 
theological Henry Ward Beecher “in his fervent patriotism, his sweeping 
optimism, his belief in democracy, and his frank attachment to individual- 
ism” typified the ruling American spirit (p. 72). Radicals were ignored. 
Not until later was it realized that Bushnell’s idea of “Christian Nurture,” 
Beecher’s emphasis on the God of mercy and other broadening theological 
concepts were preparing the way for social change. 

Part Three (pp. 89-160) deals with the “Sources of Change, 1877- 
1895.” Why did an American Protestantism which presented an almost un- 
broken front in defense of the standing order in 1876 find itself deeply 
penetrated by social criticism in 1895? “The immediate cause of this im- 
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portant change lay neither in theological innovation nor in the world 
‘climate of opinion’, but in the resistless intrusion of social crisis .. .” 
(p. 91). Reference is particularly to the violent labor conflicts of 1877, 
1886, 1892-94 and to the awakening shock of mushrooming cities with their 
wide class gulfs, unchurched wage earners, and immigrant problems. At 
first hysterical to the point of urging the use of bayonets and Gatling guns, 
Protestant leaders gradually groped their way to a new appreciation of 
industrial problems. Settlement houses and institutional churches were 
founded. Benevolent societies began to incorporate labor reform in their 
platforms. Economic theory veered away from the “inevitabilities” of social 
Darwinism toward a warmer religious ethic. The radical views of British 
Christian socialism were discussed and found support in the native radi- 
cal utterances of Henry George, Edward Bellamy, and others. 

Part Four (pp. 161-265), ‘Social Christianity, 1877-1895,” treats at 
iength the three major schools of Protestant social thought which eventu- 
ally became distinguishable in this period. At the one extreme was the 
“Conservative Social Christianity” of Cook and Brehends type which rec- 
ognized some need for social improvement, but which urged use of volun- 
tary Christian methods as opposed to collective action. At the other ex- 
treme was “Radical Social Christianity,” ranging from that of isolated 
eccentrics to that of Bliss and Herron, which advocated sweeping collec- 
tive reform, spoke consistently in terms of crisis, was willing to suffer the 
ridicule of the mass of church members. The mediating school was “Pro- 
gressive Social Christianity (Social Gospel)” of the Gladden type which 
called for a new social spirit based on Christian love, approved labor or- 
ganization with qualifications, urged non-revolutionary reform such as 
profit sharing and consumers’ co-operatives, but which disapproved of so- 
cialism. This moderate type of social program won strong church support. 
It also influenced American Progressivism in general which movement, 
even today, reflects not only the virtues of the Social Gospel, but its 
vices as well :—facile optimism, neglect of machinery, the substitution of 
enthusiasm for analysis. For all this: “During this period of recurrent 
depression, doubt and struggle the Protestant Churches still maintained, 
to a greater extent than is usually realized, their historic position of in- 
tellectual and moral leadership” (p. ix). 

This summary of content has been necessary not because all the con- 
clusions are new but because, new or old, they are verified by constant 
reference to the religious press, that telltale register of contemporary re- 
ligious opinion. Most commendable of all is the spirit in which the work 
is written. The militant style of many books in the field alienates disagree- 
ing readers. This book is of an entirely different sort. It will sober its 
readers with descriptions of the social apathy of early conservatives, with 
Bushnell’s views on charity, the Independent’s heartless attitude toward 
strikers, etc.; but few readers will be alienated because each presentation 
is accompanied by an appreciative word. Now we want a similar study of 
the remaining Protestant groups; even more than that a series of ec- 
onomic primers, for socially inclined clergymen to enable them to back 
enthusiasm with analysis. 

McMaster University. Gaylord P. Albaugh. 
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THESE ALSO BELIEVE 


By Cuartes SAMUEL Brapen. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949. 
Pp. 491. 36.00. 


These Also Believe is a “Study of Modern American Cults and 
Minority Religious Movements.” Dr. Braden is professor of the history 
and literature of religion at Northwestern University. He has made it a 
long-time hobby as well as a research project to study strange religious 
movements all over the world. Here we have the product of his effort in a 
study of some thirteen of the cults which have gained some prominence in 
America. The movements treated include: The Peace Mission Movement 
of Father Divine, Psychiana, New Thought, Unity, Christian Science, 
Theosophy, the I Am Movement, the Liberal Catholic Church, Spiritism, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, Anglo-Israel, the Oxford Groupers, and Mor- 
monism. 

In dealing with each of these groups the author attempts to set forth 
the historical facts as far as they can be determined. This is more difficult 
than it might seem. In some cases records are lost; in others a deliberate 
attempt to conceal humble beginnings has been made by the cult leaders 
themselves. Braden then lists the chief teachings of the cult, describes 
the organization, seeks to relate the cult growth and ideas to the social, 
economic, and cultural situation, and finally attempts to discover whether 
the group is growing or declining. 

This is without doubt the most scholarly and thorough study of a 
group of modern American religious cults yet produced. Professor Braden 
combines the method of actual observation of the cults in action (the 
method used by Professor Marcus Bach in preparing his They Have 
Found a Faith) with a very careful study of the vast amounts of literature 
produced by these groups. “In every case he attempted to get the inside 
story of each movement and its meaning from the founders or leaders 
themselves.” Through correspondence, through interview, and through 
discriminating analysis of the literature, Dr. Braden has obtained the in- 
formation necessary to a real appreciation of what the cults are. Support- 
ers of many of these groups, notably the I Am movement, will without 
doubt accuse Braden of being unfair to their groups because he states the 
facts, favorable and unfavorable. Opponents of the cults will probably say 
that he has been too friendly toward them. Actually he is eminently ob- 
jective, as much as it would seem possible for a scholar to be in studying 
such bizarre groups. He succeeds very well in stating the facts and in 
drawing conclusions from them without making unwarranted value judg- 
ments. The work is admirably well-documented. 

In addition to being good history, the book is popular reading, being 
full of actual experiences of the author and many human-interest anec- 
dotes from the literature. In reading the volume, one dines with Father 
Divine in one of his fabulous fifty-five course communion banquets; one 
visits spiritist seances and Christian Science testimony meetings; one 
talks with Dr. Frank Robinson, “Archbishop” of Psychiana and founder 
of one of the world’s most successful ‘“‘mail-order” religions; one attends 
a sensationally dramatic rally of the I Am cult and explores the intricacies 
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of Theosophical speculation. Perhaps it would have been well had the 
author included as a chapter in the book his excellent article, “What 
Can We Learn from the Cults?” which appeared some five years ago in 
Religion in Life. 

A carefully selected bibliography, a brief dictionary of religious cults 
and minority religious movements, and a carefully worked-out index add 
greatly to the value of the study. If the historian could afford but one 
book on American religious cults, this should be his choice. 


Scarritt College. William Charles Walzer. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN NEW YORK CITY 


By Tueropore Fisk Savace. Published by the Presbytery of New York, 
1949. Pp. 259. $2.50. 


“New York City,” for the principal purposes of this book, means 
not the whole modern city, but the boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, and 
Richmond (Staten Island), the present territory of the Presbytery of 
New York. The significance of New York Presbyterianism for its denomi- 
nation and general American religious life has not always been appreciated, 
partly because its history has not been written, except for S. D. Alexan- 
der’s The Presbytery of New York of 1888, which was little more than a 
valuable ecclesiastical chronicle. This vacancy has now been worthily 
filled by Dr. Savage, Stated Clerk of the Presbytery. He writes after thor- 
ough research and with vivacity and breadth of interest. 

The book’s first part is a history from the Presbyterian beginnings 
in the New Netherlands in the seventeenth century. The First Presby- 
terian Church of New York was formed in 1716, and the Presbytery was 
erected in 1736, then taking in northern New Jersey and Long Island. A 
chapter tells the complicated story of its boundaries and forms of or- 
ganization, including its involvement for a considerable time in the nine- 
teenth century with the Old School-New School division, so that there were 
four presbyteries of New York. Another recites the rapid expansion of the 
Presbytery in the steady growth of population from about 1800, through 
the missionary work which has marked the organization. There are an en- 
lightening and entertaining account of “Life and Worship in the Early 
Days” and an interesting sketch of the rise and progress of Sunday 
Schools. “Education for the Ministry” presents one of the most important 
services of the Presbytery, in connection with the beginnings of the College 
of New Jersey, now Princeton University, of Princeton Seminary, and of 
Union Seminary, a creation of New School New York Presbyterians. 
Two chapters show the social conscience, the strong public influence and 
the wide relations to other organizations, religious and philanthropic, of 
the Presbytery and its churches, ministers and laymen. Another summar- 
izes concretely the impressive “contribution” of New York Presbyterian- 
ism, in which may be mentioned its general support of Presbyterian liber- 
alism, the activity of many of its people in the central mission boards of the 
church, located in New York, and its leadership in church cooperation. 

The second part consists of historical accounts, brief but compact with 
information, of the sixty-two present churches of the Presbytery. Four- 
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teen of these contain the histories of former churches which through unions 
are represented in the existing churches. There have been forty-two of 
these former churches, and in several cases several steps of union have 
resulted in one surviving church. Fifty-three churches have gone out of ex- 
istence. This record is due largely to the shifting of population, a phenom- 
enon of city Protestantism accentuated in New York by the narrowness of 
Manhattan Island. The histories of the churches repeatedly show changes 
of location as well as unions. Every history of a church contains lists of 
ministers with dates. There are valuable indexes, of churches with refer- 
ences to former merged organizations, of ministers, and of the addresses 
of churches, this showing changes of location. 


Union Theological Seminary. Robert Hastings Nichols. 


THE EMERGENCE OF A WORLD CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


By Kennetu Scott Latourette. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1949. Pp. 91. $2.00. 


With a note of despair resounding everywhere in the world today, 
it is a refreshing experience to read Kenneth Scott Latourette’s Rockwell 
Lectures on Religion, given at Rice Institute in 1948. In the presentation 
of historical and contemporary data that points to the emergence of a world 
Christian community, Professor Latourette writes with incurable opti- 
mism. His account is rooted in and undergirded by an invincible faith in 
the plan and purpose of God for the redemption of the world in the person 
and work of His Son, Jesus Christ. Such a faith gives in turn a perspective 
that saves from utter despair or from shallow optimism, 


According to Professor Latourette, the world Christian community 
is to be not so much an achievement as the fruit of “the very genius of 
Christianity” which “aspires to bring all mankind into its fold and to knit 
all Christians into one united community of good will.” In history that 
genius has been especially manifest in the Great Commission which has in- 
herent in it the fact and power of God's love for the world. The world is 
io be persuaded by “the evidence of the power of love to make over self- 
seeking, quarrelsome men, and to create of them a single company of 
worship, trust, and service.” 


More in terms of understanding than criticism, the factors that have 
divided and continue to divide Christendom are clearly presented. With 
a proper appreciation of theological formulae, organization, and polity Pro- 
fessor Latourette is convinced that these of themselves cannot produce a 
world Christian community. Neither will such a community manifest it- 
self in synthesis or “reunion.”” Christianity entered history “not as a sys- 
tem of thought or as an organization, but as a Life and as a community 
centering about that Life.” The emphasis must always be “on the love 
which is distinctive of the Gospel, the love which is humble, grateful, 
wondering response to the love of God in Christ.” [t is not man striving 
but man responding to such a love that results in Christian community. 


lowa State Teachers College. H. E. Bernhard. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Patrick H. Auern, The Catholic University of America, 1887-1896. 
(Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1949), pp. 
220. $3.00. The volume covers the rectorship of John J. Keane and re- 
cords the exciting story of the struggle between the “liberals” and “con- 
servatives” for control of the university. 

Peter E. Hocan, The Catholic University of America, 1896-1903. 
(Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1949), 
pp. 212. $3.00. An equally scholarly account of the rectorship of Thomas J. 
Conaty, during which the controversies over ‘“‘Cahenslyism” and “Ameri- 
canism” continued to be fought. Both volumes are companion studies to 
that of John Tracy Ellis, The Formative Years of the Catholic University 
of America. 

Arnosius oF Sicca, The Case Against the Pagans, 2 vols. Trans. 
G. E. McCracken. (Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1949), pp. 659. 
$6.75. 

ANSELM Gorvon Biaes, Diego Gelmirez, First Archbishop of Com- 
postela, (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1949), 
pp. 398. 

Evmer T. Crarx, The Small Sects in America. Revised edition. 
(New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949), pp. 256. $3.00. Information in 
the earlier edition is brought up to date, and two new classifications of re- 
ligious groups are briefly identified—the “Egocentric” and the “Esoteric.” 


Joan Evans, English Art, 1307-1461. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1949), pp. 272. Plates 96. $10.00. This is volume five—but the first 
to be published—in a projected eleven volume series, entitled The Ox- 
ford History of English Art. 

S. L. GREENSLADE, The Church and the Social Order. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1949), pp. 128. $1.75. A brief historical sketch of the 
activity of the church in political, economic, and social life. 

Harry J. Kremer, The Beginnings of Lutheranism in New York. 
(New York: United Lutheran Synod of New York, 1949), pp. 76. $1.00. 

E. A. G. LamBorn, The Armorial Glass of the Oxford Diocese, 1250- 
1850. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1949), pp. 179. Plates 64. 

KENNETH S. Latourette, Missions and the American Mind. (In- 
dianapolis, Ind.: National Foundation Press, 1949), pp. 40. $1.00. 

Hatrorp E, Lu ccock, PAUL HUTCHINSON, AND Rosert W. Goop- 
Lor, The Story of Methodism. (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949), 
pp. 528. $4.00. First published in 1926, two chapters have been added by 
Professor Goodloe—“The Unification of American Methodism” and 
“Methodism Since World War I.” 

Cyrit E. RicHarpson, Zwingli and Cranmer on the Eucharist. (Ev- 
anston : Seabury—Western Theological Seminary, 1949), pp. 57. $.25. 
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